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REMOV AL.—The Office of the RAIL-| 


ROAD JOURNAL, NEW-YORK FAR. 
MER, and MECHANIC’S MAGAZINE, 
js removed to No. 30 WaLt-sTREET, base 
ment’ story, one door froin William strect, 
and opposite the Bank of America. 





McApam roa ps—ZI ndsana Improvements 
We extract the following from a letter re- 
ceived from a gentleman in Indiana, in re. 
lation to the public works of that State — 
This roddis constructed at the expense of 
the State. ‘We are doubly obliged to Mr. 
Frazer, the writer, for his communication 
kt is one of the most inéeresting which has 
come to hand of jate—as it furnishes us at 
the-same time with useful information—four 
‘nere. subscribers and cash fifteen Dollars—a 
rare combination, and amount of ‘good for- 
tune, these hard times, 

_ This, Road when. finished from New- 
—* ¥ Vincennes will be about 104 
ig. Forty-oné miles of said road 








ininimum grade for the ditches is 3+, or 10 
minutes. ‘The country between New-Al 
bany and Vincennes is undulating, abound- 














of 3 degrees grade, of 24 degrees grade, 
and of 2 degrees grade and under, betweon 
New-Albany an‘ this place. 














GRADES. 

Or 3¢ degrees. | Of 3 degrees. | Ot 2>degiees. ; Of 2 degrees | ‘Total distance, 
; and under. 
miles, niles. nules. niles. uniles. 
7.23 | 1.32 3.83 | 29.62 41 60 











Lam sir, very respectfu.ly, 
. Your obedient servant, 
Jno. FRAZER. 
Engineer New-Albany and Vincennes 
McAdamized Turnpike Road. 





Revotutionary Document.—The fol- 
lowing is a copy of adocument found among 
the papers of a Revolutionary officers now 
no more, who took an active part in the stir- 
ring scenes of that period. It appears to be 
a statement of the proceedings and expenses 
—in continental m mey, the currency of that 
elas establishing the claim of Messrs 

& , to certain goods 





which, were s2ized at Woodbury, N. J., on 


the 11th of August, 1780. It is an interest. 


ng document, exhibiting the great depreci- 


ition of the pof the days in which 
alee ete 


| “An Accouat of Cost and Expenses of the 
lSeizure of the Goods belonging to ———, 











& » at Woobury, N.J., 11th 
day August, 1780; 
Going to Newark Mountain, “ 
for advice of the Attorney, ~ 60 Dollars. 
Cost of Jury, 67 
Going to Elizabeth Town, 65 
Horse Hire and ‘Time, 120 
To procure a Witness to go... 
to Philadelphia, 8 
The Expenses of going to. 
Phia., Brunswick Ferry,” 12. 
pe aie oe 
i » Bs cana 
= 4a ei 
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Pens Manor, : | 36 
Trenton Ferry, ,~:' . 45 
Trenton, =| 80 
Prince, Af 90 
6 Mile Run, ‘ “116 
Hire of Horsegand Wagon at 


210 Dols. per: Day,.5 Days 

is sinters 1050 
The Evidences and my Time - 
going to Philadelphia, 5 
Days each, at 70 Dollars 


per Day, 700 
To get White Matlacks Depo. 
“To geting séme Bills Proved 
~- st Elizabeth Town, 9 
For the Evidences going to 
Elizabeth and attending the 
Trial, _ 140 
Our.,own time in attending 
Trial, 214 
Docts. Lester and Gallaudet, 
attending Trial one-Day, 140 
4000 Dollars. 
Which makes £1500.” 





. Patent Rirve.—We have recently ex- 
amined a patent rifle of improved construc- 
tion, and superior workmanship. It is an 
invention of our ingenious citizen, Mr. 
Themas M’Carty, who has sold the right 
to Mr..John Lamb, of Southport. The 
improvement divides itself into various 

' jtems ; Ist, the breech and barrel are uni- 
ted, by a joint that-is-opened by means of 
loosing a catch, and are held together by 

. two stirrups, one on each side of the bar- 
_rel, so that the breech may be folded over 
against it, and thus the piece carried ina 
trunk or chest; 2d, it har, as appendages, 
any desired number of iron tubes for car- 
tridges, which may be charged at leisure, 
and carried at convenience—these can be 
placed. in the barrel at the breech and dis- 
charged at the rate of ten to a minute, with 
vase; these tubes are made with a cone 
at the lower end, that fits into a niche in 
the barrel and projects to receive the per- 
cussion cap already fitted on, so that the 
-»piece can be. loaded and fired as fast as the 
joint cam be loosed, and the tubes exchang- 
ed—all which maybe done with ease in 
any position; 3d, it is easily cleaned, if it 
should become foul, as there is nobreech-pin, 
and the barrel, when the tube is out, has 
no obstruction ; 4th, its construction is sim- 
ple, and its cost, to the manufacturer, can 
not much exceed that of ordinary,’ well 
made rifles; 5th, it 1s perfectly sate, as it 
jotepossibly be fired until every thing is 
sady; and it need not be carried or left 
“with a loadin it; 6th, it cam be-used with 
as much certainty:in wet weather ‘as dry; 
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“Hihat the joint Wouldsnot be detected by or 


‘|}an application of iron by Mr. Ewart of Man. 
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it, cheap and so nicely made 


dinary inspection. ‘The same principle is 
applicable to fowling pieces, two of which 
have been. made. This is the only rifle 
of the kind that has been completed. We 
should think the article would find a ready. 
market among sportsmen, prove valuable 
to the manufacturer, and in war be of great 
importance. By the use of this invention, 
the ordinary laborious drill for loading rifles 
and muskets would be superseded entirely. 
—([Elmira Republican.]} » * 





TRANSACTIONS OF INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 


XXIV meEmorr ON THE USE OF CAST 1K0N]! 
IN PILING, PARTICULARLY AT BRUNSWICK 
WHARF, BLACKWALL. BY MICHAEL A. 
BORTHWICK, A. INST. C. E. 


A short sketch of the introduction and 
use of cast iron in piling, may pot be con- 
sidered an inappropriate accompaniment to 
an account of one of the most recent works 
in which it has been adopted. 

Public attention was first drawn to such 


chester, now of his Majesty’s Dock-yard at 
Woolwich ; but though this merit is cer. 
tainly due to that ingenious gentleman, he 
had been, as it afterwards proved, anticipa- 
ted in the idea by the late Mr. 
Mr. Mn’”'* Mathews of Bridlington, who pre- 
viously to the date of Mr. Ewart’s 
patent, had used cast iron sheet piles in the 
foundations at the head-of the north pier of 
that harbor, These piles were of different 
forms ; the following is a cross section of 
one of, I believe, the most common, in which 
it will be seen the adjoining piles dovetail to 
each other, while in others, I have been’ in- 
formed, they merely overlap. Their length 
was about 8 or 9 feet, their width from 21 
inches to 2 feet, and their thickness half an 
inch. 





In ignorance of Mr. Mat- 
thews’s proceedings, Mr. Ewart, 
in the begi.ining of 1822, took out a patent 
for a new method of making coffer-dams, 
which he proposed to effect by employing 
plates of cast iron, held together by cramps 
fitted to dovetailed edges on the piles, A 
section of these piles, taken from some that 
have been used, is shown in the accompa- 
nying sketch. A detail in the mode in 
which it was proposed to combine them so 
as to form a coffer dam might be out of 
place, in a paper that has reference more to 
the use of iron piling for permanent purpo- 
ses ;—the plan, as described in the speeifi- 
cation -of:the patent, is to be found in the 
Repertory of Arts, and an abstract of it in 
thé Loadon Journal of Arts and Sciences 
for the year 1822. The length of the piles 
is therein stated as intended to be from 10 


Mr. Ewart’s plan. 


“2 ]|On this point 






is described of lengthening the piles, by pla. 
cing one above arother, and securing the 
1orizontal joints by mearis of dovetailed 
cramps. 





Though on being apprised of what had 
been done at Burlington, Mr. Ewart did not 
defend his patent, his piles have been pretty 
extensively adopted, particularly by Mr. 
Mylne, of New River Head, London,. and 
Mr. Hartly, Liverpool. Besides other ope- 
rations in. the iinportant public work under 
his charge, the former gentleman used the 
piles, soon after their invention, with com. 
plete success, in a coffer-dam of considerable 
size, constructed in the River Thames for 
the purpose of putting in a suction pipe op- 
posite the New River Compuny’s establish. 
ment at Broken Wharf. They have aiso 
been used with advantage by Mr. Hartley, 
in founding the pier heads of the basin of 
George’s Dock, and various parts of the 
walls of some of the other docks at Liver- 
pool, as also in putting in the foundations of 
the south river-wall, 

Looking at the dovetailed form of these 
piles, one would, I think, have been inclined 
to anticipate difficulty in driving them, but 
this does not seem to have been met with 
to any extent in practice, at least in coffer- 
dams, the original object of the invention. 

i have pleasure in being able 
to quote some observajions of Mr, John B. 
Hurtley, which contain the results of the Liv- 
erpool experience :—* Considerable care,” 
he writes, “ is required in keeping the piles 
in a vertical position, as they are apt to 
shrink every blow and drive slanting. ‘They 
require to be driven between two heavy balks 
of timber to keep them in a straight line, as 
they expose very little section to the blow of 
the ram, and are so sharp that they are easily 
driven out of a right line. There is another 
very necessary precaution to be taken, which 
is the keeping of the fall in the same line 
as the pile ;—otherwise the ram descending 
on the pile and not striking it fairly, all parts 


stratum, the head breaks off in shivers, and 
che pile must be drawn, which is sometimes 
no.easy.matter.” He concludes by saying, 
“ these piles are on the whole the most use- 
ful tools you can use for their purpose (cof- 
er-damming). I believe they hayeyhad as 








to 15. feet, which, is, I understand, about 
what they have generally been made, 








th, it*has no incu ofa ramrod and 
Ho appendagess "Oth thee is-vo drawing 









for cases requiring a greater depth, a modal! 


extensive a trial at the Liverpool’ Docks as 


and||*2y where else, and certainly with success. 


They have generally been. driven with, the 











equally,the chances are that,if im a pretty stiff 
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ig drhand engine and fams of 8 oF 4||sheet piling exclusively without the ‘inter. 









cwt., a front and back pile being driven at 
the ‘same time by one ram.” 

In the work at broken Wharf, the prac- 
tice was to insert the piles and cramps all 
round the dam first, and drive them a mode. 
rate distance into the ground—then to pass 
the engine repeatedly round and send them 
down’ gradually, instead of driving taem 
home at once ; and Mr. Mylne has mention. 
ed to me that while this was in progress, the 
piles being at the time but slightly driven, he 
was somewhat alarmed one morning at find- 
ing that the run of the water had elevated 
one end of the dam considerably above the 
other. The dovetails however held good, 
and proper precautions being taken, the re 
turn of the tide put all right again, without at 
all-crippling the work, the movement hav- 
ing been regular allover the dam. 1 ought 
to add that these dams are still used in the 
works on the New River, four setts being 
generally kept in hand, and that the ringing 
engine is always employed, and the above 
stated metlied of driving fullowed. 

I ‘have perhaps dwelt longer on Mr. 
Ewart’s project than | should otherwise 
have done, from a feeling that from his la- 
bors has sprung much that has followed in 
the way of iron piling ; and besides it may 
be observed, the remarks as to driving are 
not entirely limited in their application to 
this particular description of pile. Thenext 

work that occurs was executed 
Mr. Ewartca’ by Mr. Walker, in 1824 ; this 

was the rebuilding of the return 
end of the quay-wall of Downes Wharf, 
Saint Katherine’s, which had been under. 
mined by the wash from the Hermitage en- 
trance of the London Docks. With a view 


vention of main or guide piles ; the form 
and'section will be seen by the accompany: 
ing sketches, which it is almost unnecessary 
to observe are not drawn to the same scale, 
the transverse section being considerably 
enlarged beyond the other two. ‘The piles 
are all 30 feet lone; their weight is about a 
ton and ahalf each. The back flaneh which 
is shown at the deepest on the cross section, 
tapers graduaily to about 6 inches at top, 
where the angles are blocked in to form a 
head for driving, and is diminished at the 
lower end by steps or sets-off of parallel 
width with square ends, instead of a straight 
or curving line, as the latter shape was 
found to have a tendency to press the pile 
forward, whereas by the p.an adopted, it 
drove as fairly asif the flanch had been con- 
tinued its full width to the foot of the pile. 
Tne driving was ail effected by means of 
crab engines with monkeys about as. heavy 
as the piles, no more fall being allowed than 
was necessary to send them down, and the 
whole is secured by land-ties, two in height, 
at intervals of six feet. The entire length 
of wharfing thus constructed is about 2,000 
feet. 
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to a more effectual resistance of a like action| 
in future, iron instead of wood sheet piling! 
was introduced, in the foundation of tie| 
wall in question ; and though, if one may) 
judge from the specification of the patent, 
no application of his plan of so permanent a 
nature seems to have, been coatemplated by 
Mr. Ewart, the work was begun according 
to it, but it was afterwards modified at tne 
request of the contractor, so as to give the 
section of pile shown in the following, the 
flanch being iu front or outside. Although 
as has been already seen, the piles in their 
original form may be easily enough driven 
in some cases, it was found impossible to get 
them down in a regular line to the depth 
required in the present instance, throug’ the 
hard inaterial tiat had to be penetrated, and 
by which in fact they were surrounded and 
pressed for nearly their whole length of 14 
feet. 








Mr Cottst's peas» A Work on a much large: 
..  " seale than any yet mentione. 
now presents itse!f,—the w.arfing at the sca 
entrance othe Norwich and Lowestoft nav 

igution. In this Mr. Cabbie has ‘edopted| 
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From the form of the pile, according to 
this plan, giving so thin an abutting suriace. 
and the joints not being covered im any way, 








je This consis od: ve 

_ to the lower end of the pile about 
riven, a pair of strong wrought iron cheeks, 

projecting beyond the edge about*two or 
three inches, which clasping the pile already» 
driven, served as a guide or groove to 
the piles flush, however thin the edge,# and” 
the tendency to turn out or in at the héeb: 
was counteracted after a few trials 
a greater or less bevel to. the front or 
face. With these appliancestbe piling was 
pretty closely driven, and the work which’ 
was completed in 1832, has been found fully 


6 
x 
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to answer the object of supporting the:sides’ 
of thecut from Lake Lothing to the sea 


against the effects of the very ingenious and 
nowerful sluicing epiuinnale hide’ in the. 
lock at that place. F 
About.a year later than the 
Mr. Sibley's plan. above, Mr. Sibley constructed 
an iron wharfing on the Lea ces Lime- 
iouse on an opposite principle, sheet pili 
being in this cuse altcigettier Siscarted, and 
the work consisting of flat plates let down 
in grooves on the sides of guide piles of an 





a en 


elliptical form according to the section 
posite, driven at distances of 10 feet. These 
piles are 20 feet long, weigh about 14 ton 
each, and are 9 feet apart ; they are hollow 
throughout, to enable a passage for them to 
be bored in the soil by means of an augur 
passed through them, and so ease the dri- 
ving, and are filled with concrete; each 
piie is land-tied, and the plates extend to 
within 6 feet of the point. A similar wharf. 
ing, but on a larger scale, hus since been 
made on each side of the Thames, adjo 
New London Bridge; that on the City’ 
rather an extensive work, the piles in it being 
43 feet long, (cast in two unequal bes, 
witlt a sprget and fauert joint,) of a cylin. 
drical form, 12 inches diameter, and of me- 
tal-14 inch thick, and each pile being ‘se- 
cured by two tiers of ties of 2 inch square - 
iron carried 70 or 80 feet back, ta resist'the 
great depth of filling up or backing. 
The plan jvst described seems well 
adapted for situations where any great im- 
crease of depth is not likely to take place. 
The absolute depth is not so impo 
though where this is considerable; it may be 
questionable whether a heavy wharf would 
not be the better for the protection of a con- 
tinuous row of piling at foot;—the st 
land-tying necessary in the last 
work seems to point to this. 

now come to the’ quay wall 
Brunswick wharf. constructed in 1883—4. by 
Messrs. Walker aud on the River 
Thames, in front of the | India Docks 
at Blackwall, and since named Brunswick 
Wharf. The object’ of this work was to 





‘lose atid accurcte driving seems essentia’ 
to its efficacy, and tae nature-of the ground 
‘sand m.xed with s ingle) woud have made 
tais a somewhat troublesome operation at 
| Lowestoft, but for the plan that was , 
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by Mr. Cubbitt,in driving timber piling aldo, 
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times of tie, for [Stari to London.» Hach sheet peo 
is secured at the top by two bolts tothe up. 


a.state of decay, was not adapted from the 
shallowness of the water in front of it. To 
this, the first idea was to run out two 

‘three jetties from the wharf, but this was 
soon abandoned, and. a new rivor-wall re- 
solved on; and advan was taken of the 


ponents ‘to improve the line of frontage by 
ron mage the river, under the sanc- 
tiony. of) the Navigation Committee of the 
Port of London, varying from a point at the 
east/end to, about 25 feet at the other ex- 
emity. The use of iron in the work was, 
Ihave: ‘understood, suggested by Mr, Cot. 
ton, deputy chairman at the time, and for 
many years an active member of the most 
respectabie and liberal Ly Soa in the di- 
reetion ofthe East India Dock Company, 
andthe adoption of the proposal was facili- 
tated. by the circumstance which probably 
led. in the first instance to its being made, 
namely, the.low price of the material at the 
jod, the contract being little more than 

£7 per ton delivered in the Thames. 

In the acouennage drawing, plate No. 
XII, an attempt is made to show the mode 
of construction that was followed, so as to 
avoid the necessity for much written detail. 
The first operation was to dig a trench two 

ards deep in the intended line, and this was 
immediately followed by the driving of the 
timber guide piles. ‘Tne deepening in front, 
which to give the required depth of 10 feet 
at low water, was as much as 12 feet, 
was not done until near the couclusion of 
the work ;—to have effected it in the first 
instance would, without any countervailing 
advantage, except some saving in the dri- 
ving, have been attended with the double} 
nse of removing the ground forming the 
original bottom between the old and new 
hnes of wharfing, and afterwards refilling the 
void so left by a material tiat would require 
time to make it of equal solidity ; and even 
if this had been otherwise, such an attempt! 
Would have. endangered tae old wall, or ra- 
ther would have been fatal to it. Tie perma-, 
nent piling was next begun, the muin piles be- | 
ing driven first at intervals of 7 feet, aud the, 
intermediate spaces or bays then filled in,, 
working always from rigitt to left, towards 
which the drafts of the sheet piles were 
pointed. The ground is a coarse gravel, 
with a stratum of hard Blackwall rock oc- 
curring in places, and some trouble was oc- 
casionally experienced from its tendency to 
turn the piles from the proper direction, bui 
due.attention being paid to the form of the 
points, the.driving was on the whole effected 
pretty regularly, but few of the bays requir. 
lng closing piles specially made for them, so 
-that,the work may be said to be nearly tron 
audiron from end to end ;—at the same 
time, the vertical joints of the piling being 
all.covered, as will be noticed presently, any 
slight imperfection in this respect is no se- 
rious detriment to the work as a whole. 
~ »'The:inain piles are in two pieces, the low- 
ervend of ae one Rae tae sO as 
ofeefityinte.a socket on,the.top of the under 








permost waie of the woodwork: behind, and 
the edge of the end:ones of each bay, it will 
be observed, pass behind the adjoining main 
pile, while the other joints are overlapped by 
the bosses with which all the sheet: piles ex- 
‘ept the closers are furnished on one side. 
Besides adding to the perfection and s¢cu- 
rity of the work: by breaking the joints, so 
that the water, (if it penetrate, as with even 
the ‘best pile-driving it will,) cannot draw the 
backing from its place, these projections ap- 
pear to me to relieve the appearance of the 
otherwiss:too uniform face ; and a like effect 
is produced by the horizontal fillets on the 
lower edges of the plates above, which also 
mask the joints. These plates, filling up the 
spaces over the sheet piling, are bolted to 
the main piles and to each other in the man- 
uer shown, and the joints stopped with iron 
cement. Where the mooring rings come, 
the plates.are cast concave, with a hole per- 
forated in the middie to allow a bolt to pass 
through, and this bolt is secured, us well as 
the laad-ties from the main piles, to the old 
wharf, which was not otherwise disturbed, or 
to needle piles driven adjoining it. The 


gravel, in the proportion of one to ten, ex- 
tending dewa to the solid bottom. Tue 
coping with the water channel in its rear is 
vf Devoushire granite ; the water is con- 
veyed from the channel at intervals by pipes 
extending from gratings in the bottom in a 
3 anting liue to the lowermost plate, and dis- 
charging themselves immediately above tie 
sheet piling. 





* Tae Birtley Iron Company, Newcastle- 
on-T'yne, were the contractors for the iron 
work, but a portion was supplied by the 
Horsley Iron Company. Mr, M’latosh, of 
Bioomsbury Square, had the contract for 
driving tee piles and fixing the work. 


(To be Continued. ) 





Te.recrarns.—The House of Repre. 
sentatives of the Unitad States, at their 
late session, Feb. 3, 1837, passed a re- 
solve. 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
requested to report tothe House of Repre- 
sentatives, at its next session, upon the 
propriety of establishing a system of tele. 
graphs for the United States, 

In compliance with this resolution, the 
Secretary, the Hon. Levi Woodbury, has 
issued a circular, with the view of obtain 
ing information in regard to “ the propriety 
of establishing a system of telegraphs for 
the Uaited States,” and invites the collec- 
tors, commanders of revenue cutters, and 
others to furnish the Department of State 
with their opinions upon the subject, espe- 
cially by pointing out the manner, and the 
various particulars, in which the system 
may be rendered most useful to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and the pub. 
lic generally. It would be desirable, to 
present a detailed statement as to the pro. 
per points for the ‘location, and distance ‘of 








ofa strong ;—the only object of 
thi to in supply of truer castings, 







~Jength, aud the joming mac by means 
phan kamade good. 








the stations from each other, with general 





backing consists of a concrete of lime and|f 


ment ofthe Government, and some definite 
‘idea of the rapidity with which, intelligence 
could, ordinarily, and, also, m urgent cases, 
be communicated between diferent places, 
An estimate of the’ probable expense of 
establishing and supporting telegraphs, up- 
on the most approved system, for any given 
distance, during any specified period, is 
also desired. Information and opinions 
are also asked as to the practicability of 
uniting with a system of telegraphs for 
communication in clearyweather aud in the 
day time, another for communication in 
fogs, by cannon or otherwise, and in- the 
night, by the same mode, or by rockets and 
fires, and returns are asked by the Ist of 
October, 1837. 

As the subject is one of high importance 
to national and individual welfare, especi- 
ally in a country of such vast extent and 
diversity of interesis and physical features 
as the United States, we trust that the call 
of the House of Representatives and of the 
Hon. Secretary will meet with prompt at- 
tention and full replies —| American Jour. 
of Science and Arts. ] 











NATURE OF DIFFERENT CeMENTS.— 
(Berzelius’s Jahresbericht, etc. xivth. year, 
lst number.) 

Fuchs has studied the nature of differ- 
ent species of mortars, and demonstrated 
that their solidification depends on. the 
formation of silicate of lime, and sometimes 
also of silicate of alumine. These silicates 
retain some water and assume the firm- 
ness of stone, whilst the hydrate of lime in 
excess unites by degrees with carbonic 
acid ; and consequently solidified mortar 
may be considered a compound of carbon. 
ate of lime and of a zeolite. Opal, pumice 
stone, obsidian and pitch stone pulverized, 
form with hydrate of lime a good cement. 
But only the surface of each grain of quartz 
or sand, is transformed into a hydrated sil- 
icate, and though this is sufficient to unite 
the mass, solidification does not take place 
so promptly. ‘The mass becomes the more 
solid; the more finely the quariz is pulveri- 
zed, If the pulverized quartz be mingled 
with one-fourth part of lime, and after tho- 
roughly calcining the mixture, it be pul- 
verized and mixed with one-fifth part of 
lime, it forms a hydraulic cement which 
becomes so hard as to be susceptible ot a 
polish. Feldspar hardens slowly, apd with 
lime only after five months ; but if calcined 
with a lite’ lime it is much-improved.— 
Common potter’s clay, which is absolute- 
ly worthless in its natural state, affords 
with lime, when calcined, provided it con- 
tains but little iron, a cement which readi- 
ly hardens. 

Fuchs having discovered that steatite, 
which had been subjected to a ted heat, 
could not be made to unite with lime, and 
thence concluding that magnesia has a 
strong affinity. for silicic acid, attempted to 
employ calcined dolomite, in the place of 
ordinary lime, and found that it surpassed 
it, both as a material fot ordinaay} aortas, 
and also for a hydraulic’ cement. | He ob- 
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a, of Tet Works at Bennington. 

ermont; has, from” materials fotind in that 
vicinity, manufactured fire bricks, Which 
have stood a blast of five months, and being 
recently examined appeared so little worn 
that the furnace has again been put in blast. 

This discovery appears of serious impor- 
tance. We have seen specimens: of the 
sand, which ‘is purely siliceous—of the clay. 
which is of the porcelain family, and of the 
brick and a cracible made from these maie- 
rials, all of which appear to be excellent. 

In the furnaces they substitute blocks: and 
bricks formed of these. materials for fie 
stones in the construction of hearths, and 
of tymps for blast furnaces. Heretofore 
hearth-stones have been obtained from Staf- 
ford, Connecticut, but these materials ap. 
pear preferable to either for durability and 
cheapness. 





Inportant Process.—A new process 
has been discovered at Strasburg, by means 
of which a crystallized sugar is produced 
in twelve hotrs from beet-root, and which 
does not require any further refining. The) 
invention is the more curious, as_neither| 
any acids or chemical agency is employ ed| 
in this remarkable operation, and the use 
of animal black is entirely dispensed with. | 
It has also the advantageo! saving 24! 
per cent. in the consumption of fuel. he he| 
new process is applicable in all the manu- 
factories of sugar, with the execution of| 
those upon the principle of dessication of| 
the beet-root. The inventor is M. Edward! 
Siohic, who, though not more than twenty- 
four years of age, is already highly distin-| 
guished for his experiments in chemistry | 
and his works in p lite literature. 








From the Ameriean Journal of Science and Arts. 
EXPERIMENTS ON THE ADHESION OF iRON| 

SPIKES OF VARIOUS FORMS, WHEN DRIV- 

EN INTO DIFFEREN1 SPECIES OF TIMBRR; 

BY WALTER R. JOHNSON, PROFESSOR OF | 

MECHANICS AND NATURAL PUILOSOPHY 

IN THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILA- 

DELPH'A. 

In reference to railroad constructions, 
bridge-building, and several other useful 
applicatious in civil engineering, as well as 
in naval architecture, the adhesion of spikes, 
bolts and nails of various furms becomes 
an object of much practical importance. 
In regard to railroads, this matter is worthy 
of more attention than might at first sight 
be supposed. Owing to the high price of 
iron, the lat rail is often unavoidably adopt- 
ed in preference to the edge rail; and 
whenever the speed of a train descending g| 
by gravity, or impelled with great velocity 
by the moying power, is to be suddeniy||t 
checked by, the brake, the friction of the 
periphery of the wheel on the rail, tends to 
drive the latter lengthwise, and thus to force 
all the spikes with which it is fastened into 
closer contact with the ends of the fibers 
which have been cut in driving them. Li 
this partial or total dragging of the wheels 
along the rails take place, sometimes in one 
po imps and sometimes in the other, the. 

spikes must he subjected to alternate im 
pulses o on. Opposite sides.. Indeed, when- 
ever the motive power depends on friction 
fonts Clhneey. ta in the ease of the com- 





‘iloosely connected but.by a single spike, 


on locomotive engine, ‘there i is aconsts 

ueeession of these two opposite dragging 
forces, the engine constantly tending by its 
driving wheels to urge the rail backwards, 
and the train by an equal but more- exten- 
tensively distributed action tending to. urge 
forward all'the rails over which it is at the 
same moment passing. So decided is this 
influence, that on a railroad where: the! 
transportation is all-in one direction, and 
where the cars descend by gravity, I have 
seen rails entirely detached, or_remaining 


while others clearly indicated by the inclined 
position of their upper faces or heads, that 
they were pressed. itito an oblique or lean- 
ing position in the wooden sill. 

This single case may serve to show the 
importance of attending to the character of, 
the spikes used in similar constructiéns. 

To determine some of the points relat- 
ing to the forms of spikes, and the kind of 
timber into which they are driven, the fol- 
lowing experiments were undertaken. 
They serve to show the relative economy 
of each form of spike, as well as its fitness 
for the purpose intended. The mode of 
executing the experiments was, to drive 
each spike to a certain distance above its 
cutting edge, into the edge of a piece of 
plank or scantling, and by means of a suit- 
able apparatus, adapted to that purpose, to 
|draw it out by a direct longitndinal strain. 
The machine employed for this purpose 
was the same as that which has been used 
for testing the strength of 1ron and copper, 
in experiments on the tenacity of materials; 
employed in steam boilers. A strong band 
or strap of iron, connected with the weigh- 
ing beam of that machine, held the piece 
of plank, and a clamped pincers, with a 
-uitable jaw, for taking hold of the head 
and projecting part of the spike, was at- 
tached to the opposite part of the machine, 
which being tightened by a strong screw 
held the spike firmly, while the application 
of weights upon the long arm of the lever 
drew the timber away, and releaxed the 
spike. Care was taken to cause the strain 
to pass through the axis of the spike, and, 
by a very gradual application of weights, to 
avoid surpassing that force which was jast 
sufficient for its extraction. 


The first experiment was upon one of 
Burden’s patent square spikes, with a cut- 
ting edge, intended to be in ajl'cases placed 
across the grain of the timber. This spike 
was .375 of an inch square, and was driv- 
en into a sound plank of seasoned New- 
Jersey yellow pine, 3$ inches. ‘The foree 
required to extract it was 2052 Ibs., and 
the exact weight of the part driven into the 
wood was 866 grains troy. 

The second ‘trial was upon a flanched, 
grooved and swelled spike, having the 

rooves between two projecting wings or 
itiok on the same sides as tie faces of 
the cutting edge. The other two sides 
cross section of this spike, taken 1} inches 
ibove its edge or point, had the form of 
aig. 1. 
lil ‘project least from the edge, ot 


were planes, continuing to the head. A} 


At ty of an inch, that is, where the |) 







as shown in fig. 2; the dotted tine i. 
each figure, representing the direction of 
the cutting edge. Towards the-fiead.sof 
this spike, the flanching and grooving. 
suppressed, and the form becomes'a square. 
This experiment was made on the same 
piece of Jersey yellow pine:as the first,and 
the weight required for extracting 

was 1596 Ibs. The weight - of the’ 
driven in was 708}.grains. Theeutting | 
edge was irregular; the distance to 

it was driven, was 3} inches, as the f 

trial. ‘To know the’relative value of the 
two forms of spikes,-we have but to divide 
the weight required'for the extraction ~ 
each by the number of grains in the 
which had been buried ia the wood; t “y 
2052--866=2.37, and 1696-708. 25> 
2.112. Hence the plain spike had an ad- 
vantage over the swelled and grooved one, 
in about the proportion 23 to 21. It should 
be mentioned also, that the plain spike was 
drawn out by a very gradual addition of 
force, whereas the force of 1596 lbs , drew 
the grooved spike immediately after its ap- 
plication. In the first trial, an attempt was 
made to detect any yielding or gradual re- 
treat of the spike, before the final start, but 
none was observed, 

The third and fourth experiments were 
made with the same spikes respectively as 
the first and second ; but instead of yellow 
pine, the timber employed was thoroughly 
seasoned white oak. F 

The plain spike driven 3} inches inte 
that tinber, required for its extraction 4 
f ree of 3,910'Ibs., and, as betore, exhilit. 
ed no signs of movement aatil the instant 
of starting, | when it suddenly came out 
about one + of an inch, or as far as the 
range of motion and the elasticity of the 
machine would permit. 

The flanched, swelled and grep 
spike, driven 3} inches into another partof 
the same piece of plank, from which the 
plain one had been extracted, was drawn 
out with a force of 3,791 Ibs. A slow mo- 
tion to the extent of “A, or > of an inch 
was, in this trial, perceived to precede the 
starting of the spike; and was accompa- 
nied by a gradual pretrusion of the fibres 
of the timber immediately around the iron. 
In these experiments, though the plain spike 
bore the greater absolute weights, yet when 
the weight.of metal is considered, itis seen 
that the relative values of the two are 


4.515 in the plain, and 5.354 im the groov- — 


ed form. The various circumstances of 
the four preceding experiments are seen at 
a single view im the following table. 

Heace it appears, that in yellow pine the 
grooved and swelied form was about 5 per 
cent. less advantageous than the piain* 
while in the seasoned oak the former was- 
18¢ per cent. superior to the’ pe i 
apparent that the advan 








where the swell between them comes near- 








est to forming a perfect square, the form is 





oak over seasoned yellow pine 
spikes, is, by a comparison of: 
Tand 3, as 1 to 1.9; and bya 
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of 2 and 4, it is as 1 to 2.37. In the pre- 
ceding experiments the spikes were driven 
into.the timber and immediately drawn out 

In the second series, the spikes 
were driven into their respective pieces of 
timber, and then soaked for a few days in 
water, ‘The pieces into which the different 








spikes were driven, were as nearly alike as 
it was practicable to obtain them, being al- 
ways cut from the same plank, avoiding 
knots, cracks, &c. ‘The following table 
contains a view of the experiments after 
soaking the timber, 


TABLE II. 
Timber soaked after the spikes were driven. 
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1 en Chestnut unseasoned.| .375|.300/3.5 (806. |1710. {2.121 wie 3 
2 “ Yellow pine seasoned.| .375| .300/3.5 |806. |1668. |2.069) * 
3 “ wise. ‘partly sea-| 375! so0l3.5 |g06. |1738. |2.156! 
ee White oak seasoped. | .375|.300/3.5 806. |33'73. |4.184] « 
5 — partly season-| 375] 3003.5 (806. |4902. |6.081| « 
ISwelled and . 
6 Saved.’ ihe Chestnut unseasored,| .390/ .300/3.5 |759. |1852.5 |2.440) « 
swell filed 
away. 
i Seasoned yellow pine.! .390|.300/3.5 |759. |1767. |2.328| « 
8 “ — partly sea. .390| .30013.5 {759. {1296.8 |1.576| « 
-, {Plain spike, 
9ifiled length-/Chestnut unseasoned.| .400| .394/3.625/933.5|1790> {1.810} 
it Heml 
10) ™ emilock Partly sea ‘4oo}.394|3.5 |938.611638.75|1.755| « 
RoCny partly season-| 450) 39413-5  |933.513990. {4.1671 « 
“ 400} .394'3.5 1988.5\4839, (|4.640| « 
+| White oak. .892! .31513.675|759. |2622. |3,454| « 
a ; 389 .329|3.625/639. |2152. (3.367) + 
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ee 1. uid thig an 
sone the thickness of the Lary ed 
at the bottom of the grooves. 
Experiment No. 4.—The oak “used. in 
this-experiment. was firmer than that em. 
ployed in the first series. 
Experiment No. 5.—The timber. had 
been ‘slightly split by the driving of this 
spike. 
Experiment No. 6.—The flanches res 
mained after filing out the swelled part of 
the original form. 
Experiment No. 12.—Timber slightly 
split in driving the spike. 
The first five of the preceding* experi- 
ments show that with a spike of yiven form 
and driven a certain distance into different 
timbers, the order of retevtiveness, begin- 
ning with the highest, is as follows: 1, lo- 
cust; 2, white oak ; 3, hemlock ; 4, uusea- 
soned chestnut ; 5, yellow pine. From the 
6th, 7th, and 8th experiments, we see that 
chestnvt is still above yellow pine, but that 
hemlock is inferior to both. By the 9th 
and 10th, it also appears that hemlock is 
still to be placed below chestnut. Comrpar- 
ing the 1st experiment in this table with the 
6th, and the 2nd with the 7th, we perceive 
that the swell towards the point of the 
spike, was so far from being an advantage 
to it, that it in fact rendered the spike less 
retentive than when that swelled part had 
been removed; so that, even could this 
form have been produced without any in- 
crease in the weight of the spike, it would 
still have been less advantageous than the 
simple groove without the swell; but when 
it is considered that the swell added 47 grs. 
(=8°6— 759) to the weight, it is evident 
that the groove alone has a decided advant- 
age over the other form. By the trials in 
unseasoned chestnut, (Nos. 1 and 6.) this 
advantage is 15 per cent. : 


See Ft) 18 and by those on 


2328—~2069 
2069 — 

=12.5 per cent. In fact, after the ends of 
the fibres have once been thrust apart by 
the thick part of the swell, it is evident 
that when they come opposite to the cavity 
above the sweil they must lose some portion 
of their power to press the spike and pro- 
duce the retaining force of friction ; this 
force must then deperd for its production 
on the action’ of those fibres of the wood 
which are opposite to the swelled portion, 
or between it and the point of the spikes. 
In the next series of experiments, it was 
attempted to ascertuin the relation between 
forms more diyersified than had hitherto 
been employed. 

As itis evident that the total réléntiveness 


thus 


yel. pine, (Nos. 2 and 7,) it is —— 


ble degrez, upon the number of fibres which 
are longitudinally compressed by the spike, 
it was inferred, that-on the area of the two 
faces, which in driving the spike aré placed 
against the ends of ‘the fibres, must’ in a 
great measure depend the retentioti of the 
spike. « In'this series, four kinds ‘of wood 


























and ten forms of spikes were em 
A comparison of the results td oie 
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raBie III. ; 
Spikes of various fory s—timber of different kinds. 
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; Chestnut 1835. 
1 [Straight square. { |Chestav | 405|.402| 2.88 |8.5 | oazi995|2.1161) 0 4. 
2 |Burden’s patent. “ .373| .384| 2.64 |3.5 | 866)1573|2.162\Dec. 8. 
3 |Broad flat. ™ .539| .288|. 3.77 |3.5 | 895/2394/2.663)Dec. 4. 
4 |Narrow flat. “6 .390} .253| 2.73 |3.5 | 566|/2223)3.927|Dec. 8. 
White oak 
5 |Straight square. horoug’ly| .405| .402| 2.83 |8.5 | 942/3990/4.129!Dec. 7. 
seasoned. hy Ey sisile Gecko 
6. |Broad flat. “ .539| .288: 3. ‘ 898 5. ‘ 
7 |Narrow flat. 4 .390| .253| 2.73 |8.5 | 566/3990|7.049) “ 
8 |Burden’s patent. “ .373| .384| 2.64 |3-5 | 866|3905)4.509) 
gf {Oylindeical with cut)" 495) 3.5 |1211/3876/3.200; 
ting edge. am. 
10{ Grooved and swel} 4 | .375/.375 2.60 |3.5 | 906)3727|4.624|  « 
e o 
11 § {Grooved but not} 4 | .375!.375| .260 |3.5 -| 759/4247|5.662| 
swelled. 
Grooved, and bot- 
in| tom of grooves ser-| ‘ .375| .375| .260 |2.5 | 500/26505.300) “ 
rated. 
Locust 
13 |Square. seasoned | .405|.402} 2.83 |3.5 | 942/5967 6.334) Dec. 8. 
aera 3.77 |3 898/7040/7.839, “ 
14 |Broad flat. - .539, .285| 3.7 5 P 
15 {Narrow flat. . .390|.253} 2.73 |3.5 | 566|5273)9.316) “ 
Cylindrical, pointed : Rass 
16 with 15 grooves filed|Ash sea- 500 Di- 3.5 | 929/2052|2.208) 159° 
longitudinally fromj| soned. am. an. 4. 
int d. 
17 ee Pies “ -500! “ 3.5 | 929/2309\2.507; “ 
Plain cylindrical | 
is} pointed, scale not o -500) “ 3.5 |1015/2451|2.414; “ 
removed. 
REMARKS. the three locust, by experiments 13, 14, 


Experiment Vo. 10.—The measure in 
this and the two following cases were taken 
outside the flanches. 

Experiment Nv. 12..—The weight of the 
part inserted is. given by estimation in this 
experiment. 

zperiment Nov. 16.—In this and the 
two following experiments, the spikes were 
driven into the timber in the direction of the 
ae of the fibres. 

above table furnishes three sets o 
comparisons for deducing the relative re- 
taining powers of green chestnut, thorough- 
ly seasoned oak, and equally seasoned lo- 
cust. Thus the weight which in those three 
cases drew the square spike from chestnut, 
was 1995; and that which extracted the 
broad flat one 2394; and that which drew 
“the: narrow flat one from the same timb:r 
was 2223.. Tho sum of these is 6612. 
The.sum of the three numbers for the same 


122; from which we infer that oak is almost 


and 15, is 18280; these three numbers 
have to each other the relation of 1, 2, and 


precisely twice, and locust 2} times as re- 
tentive as unseasoned chestnut. By com- 
paring together the results of experiments 
1 and 2, it will be seen that the weights re- 
quired for extracting the two spikes reapec- 
tively, are more nearly proportional to the 
breadth than to either the thicknesses, or, 
the weights of the spikes: For the spike 
with a breadth of .405 inch and a thickness 
of .402, required 1995 lbs. for its removal, 
while that which had a breadth of .375 inch 
took 1873 lbs. Now .373 :405:: 1073: 
2033 for the calculated retentiveness, in- 
stead of 1995, as given by experiments ;— 
a difference of only + 38 ibs. between the 
observed and calculated results. Calcu- 
lating the retention by the weights of the 
respective spikes, we should have 866: 
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‘he observed result, the greater 
‘elding the less retentive power. ‘This - 
correspondence between the breadths an¢ 
the extracting weights becomes still 
ipnarent when we compare the third, and 
‘specially the fourth with the second-expe- 
riment. Thus for the broad flat spike, (3d _ 
‘'x.)—compared with experiment 2, we | 
obtain ; eae 
By breadths, 373 : 539: 1873: 2901, instendof 2804, dill, 4. So 
“ weights, 866: 898: ; 1873: 1942, b. Pete 3 
“ thicknesses, .384 : 288 ; : 1873: 1879, “ oli 
and for the thinner and lighter spike, (Ex: 
4th.)—compared with the same, Bs 
By breadths, $73 : 390 : : 1873 : 1988, instead pf'2228; dbserved diff, 066 


“ weights, 906: 566::1873:124%, “|. 
‘§ thicknesses, 384 : 263 : : 1873 : 1234, “ “ “ 
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Nearly the same conclusions would tée- 
sult from a comparison of those. trials, 
which were made on seasoned’ white oak 
and locust. Indeed, it appears that witha. 
given breadth on the face of the spikeya 
diminution of thickness is sometimes a 
positive advantage to the retentiveness of 
the timber ; for in white*oak, the spike 
which had a breadth of only .390, requived. 
as much force to extract it, as one of which 
the breadth was .405, though the thickness 
of the former was but .253, while that of 
the latter was .402; and on chestnut, the 
thinner, narrower, and lighter spikeyrequir- 
ed absolutely more force to withdraw it than’ 
the other. This leads us to notice the dif- 
ferent kinds cf action of the 
spikes on timber of various kinds. In-the 
sotter and more spongy kinds of wood, the 
fibres instead ot being forced backed lon- 
gitudinally and condensed upon themselves, 
are, by driving a thick, and especially @ 
rather obtusely pointed spike, folded in 
masses backward and downward. soas'to 
leave in certain parts the faces of the gi 
of the timber in contact with the surface of 
the metal. 


That the view just presented is correct, 
seems also probable from what was observ- 
ed in the case of the swelled spike. For 
while the grooved but unswelled one, driv- 
en into chestnut timber, (table II. Ex. 6,) 
required 1852 lbs. to extract it, the.groov- 
ed and swelled spike, (Ex. 1, same table,) 
took but 1710 Ibs. And in table IIL, Ex. 
1:, we find the swelled spike drawn from 
white oak by 3727 lbs. and the grooved 
but not swelled one, Ex, 12, requiring 
4247. Hence it appears to be necessary, 
in order to.obtain the greatest-effect, tha 
the fibres of the wood should.press_1 
‘ace as nearly as possible in their | 
dinal direction a ogee intensities 
throughout the whole length of the spike. 
Arranging the spikes according to the order 
of their ratios of retention to weight, as 
given by the experiments in table. ILI, fr 
tive to twelve inclusive, we have the follow- 
ing > ‘ ‘ Pokey PS: oe 
1. Narrow flat spike, with 2 ratio of 7.049 
2. Wide, “ ~~ - 46 66 ee 
3. Grooved but not swelled, * 
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They either do not know enough of natu- 
ral sciences to comprehend its utility in the 
ordinary business of life, or they are govern 
ed by a sordid, selfish, illiberal policy, 
which, could it be carried out, would shu: 
out every ray of light, and smother every 
sentiment of patriotism, which should either 
thwart their views, or which would tend to 
elevate their fellows above their own limit- 
ed standard in sdéciety. Some men seem to 
have an idea, that they are balanced ina 
scale; that as others can be made to sink, 
in the same proportion they shall rise, ani 
vice versa. ‘The first requisite to improve. 
ment, in any business, is the conviction, 
that we can learn; the next, that we will 
learn. And it perhaps is invariably true, 
that ‘the more we do learn in useful know- 
ledge, the more we become sensible of our 
comparative ignorance, and the more we 
are anxiousto learn. This results not on- 
ly from a wish to serve ourselves, and mul- 
liply our enjoyments, but from a sense of 
sacred duty to society. 


Our national motto once was, * millions 
or defence, but not a cent for tribute.” A 
correspondent suggests the following paro- 
dy, as suited to the action of the legislature 
upon the surplus fund :—* Millions for the 
professions, but not acent for the arts of 
productive labor.” 


If it is true, as is alleged, that some 
farmers in our legislature, are averse to 
giving any public monies to aid agricul- 
tural improvement, we do not hesitate to 
say the sentiment is unwerthy of them ; and 
that enlightened men will be apt to charge 
them with either ign rance or jealousy— 
ignorance of the value of rural improve- 
ment, and of their duty—or jealousy lest 
others may be enabled to surpass them— 
and their own profits and popularity be 
consequently lessened, 


Tue Contrast.—Massachusetts gives 
nothing from her public treasury to sustain 
her common schools, but she gives bounti- 
fully from her public treasury to sustain 
and encourage her agricultural socities, and 
is now about making an agricultural sur- 
vey of her territory. Her schools are sur- 
passed by none in the Union. New-York 
has given millions to her colleges, and 
millions to her common schools; but she 
clenches her purse with a convulsive gripe 
when she is asked to aid and encourage 
agricultural societies. If it is true, that 
wisdom lies between two extremes, these 
States might learn from each other. 





Farminc ImrLements.—-The State 
Agricultural Society have appointed a 
board of examiners, comprising men of 
Science, and practical machinists and farm- 
ers, to,meet semi-annually, to examine, 
and thoroughly to test. (and to give certi- 
ficates,of merit,) all farm implements and 
machinery which may be offered for their 
m-pection, We are glad to learn, that the 
gentlemen designated will attend to the|/o 
duties of their appointment, and that notice 
will shortly be given of the time and place 
of their. first: ;meeting. 
Properly carried out, and we feel confident 





that-it-will :be, cannot fail of producing a 
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ture, and upon the general interest of the | 
State. It will give general confidence in 
implements and machines which are. truly 
meritortvus, and to mul iply them upon ou 
farms 3. while on the other hand, it will tend 
to prevent imposture, and to save great ex- 
penditures for :nventions which are compa- 
ratively worthless, 


Brooks’ Sirk Spinner aNp TwisTER, 
deserves a further notice from our hands, 
because we think it ranks among the mos 
useful improvements of the day, and is 
calculated greatly to facilitate our progress 
in the silk business. Let it be remember. 
ed, that very little instruction is required to 
qualify a woman to use it ; that it is equal- 
ly adapted to the fabrication of sewing silk, 
twist, or to athread fur any required fabric, 
and that it produces all these, as far as we 
can judge, in a perfect.manner. Now the 
question is, what will it earn, in a silk fam- 
ly, or a silk neighborhood? For now-a- 
days, profit is the great desileratum. In 
this matter, we shall speak onthe authority 
of the patentee, a very unassuming, intelli. 
gent, and, we believe, honest member of 
the society of Friends, or Quakers. He 
says itis a moderate day’s work to spin 
and twist half a buchel of cocoons into sew- 
ing silk, and that the fair average product 
of these cocoons would be 175 skeins of||; 
sewing silk, worth now, at wholesale price 
five cents the skein. The highest price o! 
cocoons is $4 per bushel. Assuming these 
data, and basing our calculation upon five 
bushels of cocoons, which a family of girls 
may easily produce every year, let us see 
what would be the gain which would accrue 
to this tamily in five years, from the are of 
this machine. 

The 25 bushels of cocoons would 
produce 8,750 skeins silk, worth 
five cents at wholesale, 

From which deduct the 
wages of a woman, 50 


$437 50 











days, at 50 cents, $25 00 
Add cost of machine, 35 00 
And it makes a total of 60 00 
And leaves a profit of $377 50 
The highest price at which co- 
coons sell is $4 which would be 
for the 25 bushels, 100 00 
* $277 50 


Which shows a profit, in buying and 
using this macaine, over selling the cocoous, 
in the small quantity of 25 bushels, of 
$277 50. This would require the labor of 
a women only ten days in a year, or fifty 
days in the five years. The remainder of 
the time, to any extent required, might. be 
as profitably applied, in working- up the co. 
coons of the neighborhood, of the town, or of 
the county ; and the, value of the machine 
would be yet but little impaired by these 
earnings! Every silk district should hav 

oe of Brooks’ mac:ines. 


IMPORTANT REQUISITES IN A WIFE. 


A knowledge of demestic duties is «be 
yond all price to a woman. Every one of 
our sex ought to know how to sew, andkoit 
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rousehold. In every situation of life 
or low, this sort of knowledge ts of great ol 
ventage. There is noon b ne. 
gaining of such information inte: fare. 
with intellectual .acquirement, or.¢ 
gant. accomplishment, A. well: 
mnd.can find time to attend | owe 2 
2 girl is nine or ten years..qld, she. should be 

accustomed to take some. regular. share x 
aousehold duties, and to feel responsible + ya : 


the manner in which her part is. 


such as her own mending,, westang. sie. cups. 
and putting them in_place, cleaning 


silver, 

dusting and arranging ogsien parlor, .. Tits, 
should not be done occasionally, . ‘and neg- 
lected when ever she finds it conyenient——,, 
she should consider. it her departmentersst 
When older than twelve, girls should begin.. 

to take turns in superintending Ba houses. 
hold—making puddings, pies, cakes, Sc. . 

To learn effectually—they should actually... 
do these things themselves, and. stand a c 
and see others do them.—{ Mrs. Child. banat 


A HEALTHFUL RECREATION, bag 
Among the pleasant employments. whieh» 
seem peculiarly congenial to our sex; ‘the 
culture of flowers stands conspicuous. °‘The: 
general superintendence of a garden’ has» 
been’ ‘repeatedly found favorable to healthy: 
by leading to frequent exercise in the?.eper: 
air, and that communing with nature ‘which 
is equally refreshing to the heart. It: was: 
laboring with her own hands in her garden, 
that the mother of Washi was found 
by the youthful Marquis La Fayette, when» 
he sought her blessing: as .he was: abont toe 
commit t himself to the ocean, and return to, 
his native clime. Toe tending of flowers» 
nas ever appeared to me a fitting care. dur: 
the young and beautiful. They tnen..dwelk: 
as it were, among theirowncemblems, aide 
many a voice of wisdom breathes on tac #ars 
from those brief blossoms, te which they aps’: 
portion the dew and the sun-beam: af Mites 


Sigourney. | 

















From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 
STUDIES IN THE SCIENCE AND, PRACTICE OF. 
AGRICULTURE, AS CONNECTED WITH 

PHYSICS. 9, allo 

(Continued from page 449.) 

Nutritive Principles of the Food of Plonts. 
—It is stated in most elementary books, 
that the chief food of plants consists of car+’ 
bonic acid gas diffused in water, together: 
with potass and-some other matters appa- 
rently not well understood. But a plain» 
jagriculturist not acquainted with ‘science’ 
will very naturally ask how this is proved. 
By burning plants, indeed, he knows that: 
charcoal (carbon) and potass may be. pros: 
duced ; but in that case these are ima vex 
ry different state from the onein’ whieh 
they exist in the growing plant. M/‘Las~ 
saigne, the able Professor of Chemistrpat: 
Alwrt, devised the imgenious experinientof 
analy zing the chemical -constituents “of: 
seeds before and afier germinating, and im 
ihis way arrived at one method ‘of proof-of), 
the facts juststated ; yet the plain tirmer 
who might have witnessed such: analysis: 
would readily make a similar 
it with that of procuring chaicoal and pot-' 
ass by burning, namely, that it wag ab‘ ar" 
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“Jn order to elucidate these points, confes- 

diy difficult and obscure, M. Biot under- 
took the investigation, by applying his 
néwly discovered and powerful test of the 
pec sone of light. Before giving 
any details of M. Biot’s experiments, how. 
ever, it may be well to state the views of 
M. Raspail respecting the imbibition and 
flow of the sap, these being rather novel as 
well as probable. 

‘Circulation of the Sap.—All growing 

table textures are composed of cells, 

ery where’ closed, containing a fluid, 
which is in continual motion so long as the 
temperature is above 32° Fahr. ‘I'he cells 
adhere to one ‘another, or rather are fixed 
to one another by a sort of root or pedicle 
(hilum,) often too minute for observation ; 
and it is this, and the globules of the cell, 
which being lengthened out and expande ! 
in the progress of growth, give origin to 
new parts, or to the enlargeinent of old one:. 

The circulation of the fluid in the cells, 
originally discovered by Corti in the Chara, 
cannt be observed when the cells are 
opaque or the fluid transparent ; but an 
idea may be formed of it by filling a tube 
with spirits of .wine, having some raspings 
of cork in it, and holding it in the hand, 
when the heat of the hand will cause a cur- 
_ Fentto rise from the bottom up one side o! 

the tube, and the cold at the top abstract- 
— heat from the particles as they rise, 

ull Cause an Opposite current to descend 
on’ the other side. The difference of the 
vegetable circulation from this experiment- 
al one, consists in its being caused by a 
living principle, and not heat, though a cer- 
tain temperature is indispensable. M. Rus- 
pail terms the operation of this principle in 
circulating the sap, aspiration (meaning by 
this some:ling like suction or altraction,) 
and expiration (ineaning something like 
expulsion or repulsion,) the sides of all the 
cells of growing plants aliernately aspiring 
and expiring, or attracting and repelling 
fluids. 

The membranes of plants, as well as the 
cells composing ther, aspire and expire 
fluids ; and when these membranes forin a 
tube with branches more or less composed 
of net-work or reticulations, the fluid turms 
one contibuuus current in every part of the 
tube. 

The stems and branches of all plants 
are:formedof cells,. which, from having 
beenoriginally globular; expand by growth; 
and by the pressure of other ceils expand. 
ing around them, take.a wedge like shape, 
the-thin portion forming their point of ai- 
tachinent or pedicle (Atlum.) The mem 
branes thus formed may be conceived to 
sheath each other, the inner sheaths being 
inserted by their wedge-point (hilum) into 
the sides of the outer ones. These mutu. 
ally sheathing membranes besides are tra- 
versed both across and lengthways by a 
net-work of vascular canals, and conse- 
quently the fluidtransmitted by each wedge 
point must necessarily rise along the side 
next to the part above the wedge-point, 
falling down the opposite side, and again 
rising along the part. below the wedge- 
point, or the contrary. At the same time 
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a portion of the fluid: is transmitted to. the] 
wedge-point ofthe next enclosed sheathing | 
membrane; where. the circulation will take. 
a similar direction. 

The flow of the sap from the cut ends o 
a plant may thus be explained ; for on each 
cut surface there will be alternately one- 
half of a sheathing membrane, the fluid. in 
which was rising up, and. another half in 
which it was falling down, 

The branches are always inserted by the 
wedge-points (hila) of their component 
sheathing membranes into the trunk or 
stem, and, consequently, the circulation of 
the fluid at the junction is the same as that 
just explained. 

The sheathing membranes of the root, it 
must be remarked, do not terminate in. the 
outer sheathing membrane or burso of the 
stem, but penetrate to one of the inner ones, 
and hence the rising sap, as yet not organi- 
zed, is conveyed to an inner sheath. 

The strong attractive power of the tips of 
the root fibres, througu which alone the li- 
quid food of plants is transmitted, may be 
seen when roots have been forced to grow 
between stones; for the tips wiil be found 
to adhere more or less firmly to the stones, 
while the other parts of the root are loose 
und free. In the same way particles of 
earth will generally be found adhering to the 
tips of the root-fibres, having been attracted 
by the suction or aspiration of the spongiole. 
(Chimie Organique, 811, &c.) 

Changes in the Sap. —Tue preceding are 
the views of M. Raspail, whica further re- 
searches may either confirm or refute. Tue 
following are a sinall portion of the interest- 
ing experiments and observations of M. Biot 
on the sap and its changes, and these, it 
may be remarked, wear more the uir of 
cet, and look less theoretical, than Raspail’s 
statements. 

M. Biot first proposed to himself to as- 
certain, by means of circular polarization, 
tue presence of the gummy or saccharine 
principles in the sap of trees, and to trace 
these principles as coanected with the nour 
ishment of the young buds in spring. Some 
of the facts which he discovered were very 
remarkable. 

He pierced with holes, sloping slightly 
downwards, several species of trees, early 
in February,—tie almond, the birch, tue 
aornbeam, the maple, the ash. the lilac, the 
mulberry, the walnut, the elm, the poplar, 
the plane, the willow, the elder, the syca- 
more, the lime, and the vine,—fitting into 
each hole a dry reed, with the inserted ex- 
tremity cut sloping, and scarcely penetrating 
deeper than the bark. ‘The other extremi- 
iy entered a small phial, suspended by a bit 
of wire, and luted with a mixture of oil and 
wax, immiscible in water. Tne flowing sa; 
was collected in these phials, and when any 
evaporation of the water portion occurred 
‘yom the temperature of the tree being high- 
er than the air, it was condensed witain the 
phial. He was not contented with experi- 
inenting on one tree of a species, but seleet- 
ed several of the same sort in various posi- 
tions and exposures; and he also fixed oi 
the sume tree a considerable number of phi- 
uls, at various heigits from the ground. —__ 
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varying with exterior. 
serve to modify: it. he walnut; the syca. 
more, and the maple, did not in February 
show any flow of sap; and M.' Biot took 
advantage of their state of | rest .to. examine 
their. interior by having a number of trees 
of these species cut down on purpose... It 
was remarkable that the interior of the birch 
trees was found to be without moisture, and 
even quite dry, while the walnut and. syca.- 
more trees were distinctly soaked (imbibe) 
with moisture from the inner surface of. the 
bark to near the central pit. On being 
pressed, also, the moisture could be squeez- 
ed ou*, and the oozing was most distinct be- 
tween each of the circles constituting the 
annual rings of wood. All this was,observ- 
ed while there was no flow from the reeds 
into the phials except in the birch. 

The walnut trees began togive a few drops 
about the 11th of February, in the_phials 
placed about seven inches from the ground. 
The sap thus collected was not fermentable 
grape-sugar, like that of the birch, but crys- 
tallizable cane-sugar, for it gaye a stron 
polarization towards the right, while that of 
the birch was towards the left. ‘The run 
into this lower phial, after continuing abund. 
ant for several days, began ‘to diminish to. 
wards the end of February, and at length 
it ceased altogether. The phial ‘immedi. 
ately above it, about a yard from the ground, 
also gave a very small quantity, while ali the 
other phials on the same tree, to the numLer 
of eigateen, remained quite dry, 

What appeared most singular was, that 
this individual walnut-tree was knowa to be 
rather a late one, while another very large 
one, at ahundred paces distant, known to 
be about fiiteen days earlier, gave no trace 
of sap in fifteen phials which M. Biot had 
attached tu it, He began, accordingly, to 
suppose that this early walnut, as well as the 
sycamores and maples, had been pierced too 
late; and that the spring flow of their sap 
was over ; or rather thut, in the then state 
of the atmosphere, they evaporated as much 
sap as they’ received from tueir roots. » ‘The 
flow, of course, would not again take place 
unless the evaporation should be checked 
by the ozcurrence of cold weather, This 
actually did occur, the thermometer; falling 
to one degree below zero, followed by. a 
suarp dry trost,; when the maple, sycamore, 
and walnut trees began to flow, continuing 
thus till tae 16th of March, when the flow 
began to diminish. M. Biot, says, the effect 
of the cold on the birch tree was very: dif. 
ferent, but, gives no details,, < 

M. Biot distinctly proved that the sap near 
the root is less dense, and less rich in sac- 
charine matter, than higher up in’ the ‘trunk 
ur branches, a fact previously stated by Mr. 
Pr. A. Knight, but explained by ‘him to aris¢ 
‘rum the sap in spring mingling’ with the 
condensed nutriment deposited in the’ roots 
tae preceding autumn. M. Biot’ thinks dif- 
ierently, believing it to arise from the watery 
portion of the sap being in its ascent eituer 
liffused through the cellular substance, 
or evaporated; or both ; and he proved, that 
thougi the sap collected m: the'phials at dif- 
erent heights from the same tree was more 











sugar in the sap is not cane but grape sugar, 





In the birch he both discovered that the 
and also that the sap actually flows ga 





,ense and rich: the higher it:was procured; 
the portions of wood and: bark containing the 
sap gave exactly the ‘same proportions: al 
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aéchatine of nutritive matter at’ all heig 
M: Bidt ' farther discovered, thatthe swe 
ling and opening buds (at least of the lilac) 
have the power of decomposing the sugar 
of the sap, and of appropriating the carbon 
contained in it, in the same ‘way as he proy- 
ed the seed-leaves of corn to decompose 
the feculla contained’ in the grain, and 
change its dextrine into the sugar which 
nourishes them. 


Observations on the Growth and Nutrition 
of Corn.—M. Biot, finding that the slow 
growth of trees was not so well adapted to 
some of his experiments as the quick growti: 
of annual plants, made choice of wheat and 
rye for observation. It has long been 
known to physiologists, that, in the process 
of germination, the farinaceous matter (now 
known to consist of globules of dextrine in 
their envelopes) is changed into sugar, 
which serves for the nourishment of the 
young plant up tothe period when its seed- 
leaves and primary roots make their ap- 
pearance., But when the supply of nourish- 
ment, contained in the seed has been ex 
hausted, the young plant must depend on 
other sources to maintain its growth ; and 
hitherto it had not been experimentally de- 
termined what these other sources of nour- 
ishment really are, what modifications they 
undergo in tae various parts of the plant. 
nor in what manner the different portions 
are trausmitted to the nascent seed in the 
ear to nourish and mature it. 

It is important, in all such inquiries, to 
distinguish the solid parts, which constitute 
the. frame-work of the plant, from juices or 
soluble materials, which, constantly formed, 
destroyed, and renewed, are carried into ali 
the vegetable texture for its nourishment. 
Tue first, or solid materials, can be exam- 
ined by chemical analysis after a plant is 
dead and dried, but it is different with the 
other parts or liquids examined by M., Biot. 

Rye.—He made his first observations, the 
3d ot May, on plants of rye already in the 
ear, but not yet in bloom, the period of 
bluoming being still at some distance. He 
treated the roots, the stems, aud the ears, 
each separately, with water, submitting them 
to the proofs of circular polarization, and 
then he treated the watery extracts, coaden- 
sed but not to dryness, w.ta spirits of wine ; 
submitting to the proofs of polarization tae 
precipitates as well as the substances not 
precipitated from the liquids. In a word, 
he tried, by adding to each the yeast of 
beer, whether they were susceptible of fer- 
mentation, again examining waether their 
rotation was diminished, increased, or chang 
ed in direction. 

Tae matter from the roots gave traces of 
an exceedingly feeble rotatio. towards the 
left, but when it was observed, M.- Biot bad 
not discovered that a mixture of cane and 
grape-sugar would, in a manner, neutralize 
the right and left rotation. Tae stem indi. 
cated a proportion of grape-sugar turning 
to the left, and of cane-sugar turning to. the 
right, as well as gum precipitated by spirits 
oF ‘wine, and turning to the left with a force 
similar to: gum. ‘Twelve days afterwards. 
the 15th of May, while the ear was still fai 
from blooming, the stem presented a mix- 
ture of the three substances, but with a con- 
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ieaf, and on the leaf nearest the root ; but 





siderably larger proportion of cane-sugar, 


or atio 
being fermente 1. 

Tae matter from the ear on the 3d of May, 
and before blooming, gave very different re- 
sults from the matter of the stem; for M. 
Biot could not detect it in any sugar, either 
grape or cane, but only sugar of starch, of 
which fermentation enfeebled the circular 
power without changing its direction. . The 
precipitates also formed by spirits of wine, 
iastead of having the characters of gum as 
those of the stem, showed only fakes similar 
to the envelopes of dextrine in the mature 
grain. “These results accord with the ob- 
servations of ‘M. Raspail, who ascertained 
that, before blooming, the grains of fecula 
in corn are extremely small, and that their 
soluble matter is gradually absorbed by the 
seed organ (ovarium,) which it serves to 
nourish. M. Biot, as yet, found no dex- 
trine. 

After blooming, the composition of the 
ear was found to be very different. Tse 
15th of June, the young grains of rye taken 
from the ear, already contained globules of 
fecula containing dextrine, along with some 
sugar of starch, but no trace'of cane nor 
grape sugar. It follows, M: Biot infers, 
tnat the cane-sugar, the grape-sugar, the 
gum, which are contained in the stem and 
waves of rye, are changed in their nature 
on passing the neck of the ear (le collet des; 
epis), supplying materials for nourishing the! 
young grain, which forms it into dextrine 
and its envelopes. : 

Wheat —In his observations on wheat, 
M. Biot was more particular than im the 
case of the rye to keep separate the dif: 
ferent parts of the plant, and, in conse- 
quence, discovered differences of composi- 
tion, which he could not have beforehand 
iinagined. 

The 19th of May, he took young plants 
of wheat whose ears had not issued from 
iheir sheath or hose, he carefully separa- 
ted the sheathing leaves from the cylin- 
drical stem, and treated the twoseparately 
with water, alcohol, and fermentation.— 
The stems like those of rye presented 
three carbonaceous substances, namely, 
vrape sugar, Cane-sugar, and gum}; but 
subsequent observation showed, that the 
proportions of these three substances va- 
ried much during the progress of vegeta- 
tion. ‘The 20ih of May, the cane-sugar, 
evidenily predominated ; but the 4th of 
June, when the ears began to bloom; the 
stems gave a rotation towards the left, and 
afterwards preserved this rotation, showing 
that the cane-sugar had become much less 
abundant tn the stem. 

The leaves gave very different results ; 
for though they contained three substances 
the cane-sugar was proportionably much 
greater than the grape sugar, the contrary 
of what was found in the stem; and in- 
stead of the third substance beng gum 
turning to the left, it produced a rotation 
towards the right, appearing in fact to be 
lextrine. ‘The leaves of wheat continue 
to preserve the same composition till they 
vezin to grow yellow and wither, an effect 
hat uniformly commences at tlie tip of a 














after this, scarcely a trace of sugar or dex- 





{rine cap be found in them, all, it would ape 
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stem to nourish the ear, in the same way 
as the sarnonacows paler he leaves 
of trees descend under the layers.of the in 
ner bark and pulp wood i yal 
nourish the young. cylinder of wo j 
bark, which, similar to a hollow stem. 
wheat, is annually formed, and moulds it- 
self upon the old frame-work of the wood, 

In wheat, thetefore, as well as in rye, 
the base of the stems can derive nourish, 
ment partly from the leaves and partly” 
from the soil, and the summit of thé stem 
can draw nourishinent from its own leaves, 
as well as suck up the sap from below; 
but the ear, when it issues from the sheath. 
appears to exercise on the proper juices of” 
the top.of the plant a powerful absorption, 
causing them to rise rapidly in proportion © 
as they are furnished by'the base of the” 
stem. sits 6 

The 4th June;M. Biot took plants of’ 
wheat in full bloom, and depriving the” 
stems of their leaves, ‘parted them “into” 
halves, the tops in one’ parcel “afd” the 
basis in another. The ‘extracts from “the” 
base, when examined: by polarization; ‘in-’ 
dicated almost twice as much sugar as the” 
extracts of the tops of equal density; “and 
at the same time he found, that the’ sae-" 
charine princtples abounded im the eats’ of” 
the wheat, in the form of ‘cane-stigar and” 
sugar of starch, together with a substance’ 
similar to, if not identical with, dextrifies >. 

Ripening of Corn, and Ploughing of 
Green Crops for Manure—lIn pr ion, 
it has just been shown, as the fecundated’ 
ear increases in magnitude, the leaves— 
near the root begin to grow yellow and~ 
dry in consequence of the stem drawing’ 
from them the carbonaceous ‘materials ' 
which they contain. As the: growth ad-= 
vances, the base of the stem becomes yel-.' 
low and dry in its turn, while thé uppery 
part remains green, and continues to nouf. » 
ish the ear. 

These beautiful researches of M.. Biot 
afford interesting expanations of several 
agricultural practices hitherto not well un- 
derstood, at least in a-scientific point of 
view. For example, when the base of the 
stem begins to become yellow and dry, if. 
the corn be then cut. down, though the 
grain is net ripe, it will continue! to be nour- 
ished at the expense of the green matter ins 
the upper part of the stem, almust, if mot. 
quite as well, as if it had remained: uncut, ; 
and will thus ripen well; while having been: 
thus cut down early, much loss from shak- 
ing is prevented, besic'es the chance of loss: 
by lodging from heevy tain and wind.|. My 
Bict’s experiments, from his well-known 
high character for rigid accuracy, are:thefe- 
fore well calculated to give farmers confi- 
dence in cutting down their corn, as s00n 
as the lower leaves and the lower part of 
the stems are yellow and dry, though the 
upper parts be green.* 








*Itisa practice to cut down every” 
kind of grain before it is fully ripe. in the: 
grain or the straw, and-that for the reasons. 
just enumerated in the text. ~ But, as M. 
Biot’s observations and common practice. 
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do not exactly agree as. to the symptoms 





which determine the time of cutting, it is 
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faceous materials for nourishing th 
seeds and bringing them to maturity, | 
‘follows that, if they are in this state plough 
ed down into the soil, they must great 
entich it with all the preducts ready prepa. 
ed for the nourishment of plants. 
“Jt has been proved, indeed, by other ex 
previous to thase M. Bio 
that:the leaves.and all the green parts of 
plants, decompose the carbonic acid gas of 
the air, appropriating the carbon and set 
ting free the oxygen; and hence it ha 
been inferred, that the carbon thus derived 
contributes to form their mass of sugar anc 
gum, additional to the sap absorbed from 
~the-soil by their roots. This view is cor- 
roborated by. the difference which M. Biot 
hassshown between the composition of the 
leaves of wheat and the stem, which is 
more especially supplied from the soil. If, 
then, a portion of the solid frame-work of 
is derived trom. the air in the form 
of carbon, the, ploughing down of green 
crops for the purposes of manure, gives to 
the soil more than the plants, while grow- 
ing, had extracted from it. ¥ 
We may well conclude with M. Biot that 
“ every positive determination in science is 
susceptible of progress and of useful ap- 
plication, though these may be distant. A 
microscopical observation, or an optical 
property, which at first appears only curi- 
Gus and abstract, may thus in time become 
important to agriculturists and manufactur- 
ers.” ; 
as well to notice the difference. Ina fine 
season, farmers cut down when they find 
the neck of the straw immediately under 
the ear free of juice, when twisted round 
between the finger and thumb ; and do not 
wait until’ the lower part of the stems are 
yellow and dry,” because they find in such 
a season the straw fo die from lhe ear down- 
wards.. This fact, we conceive, does not 
miligate against M. Biot’s theory, for as 
the absorbing power of the ear at the top 
of the stem is always powerful, it must be 
the moe powerful the nearer the ear ap- 
proaches maturity, and, of course, the part 
of the stem nearest the ear should first be- 
coe dry. Ina bad season, on the other 
hand; the: lower part of the stem first be- 
comes yellow and dry, after which, of course 
the crop is not allowed to stand; for, in 
such a season, the ear never becomes ma- 
ture; having, of course, Jess absorptive 
power, whilst. the vitality of the root is 
early destroyed ‘by the combined effects of 
bad weather and ungenial state of the soil 
—Eprror. . 
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From the Maine Farmer. 
USE, OF THE ROLLER——RAISING POTA- 
Tors, &c. 
* “Mr. Holmes :—The first knowledge | 
jad ot the roller I.obtained fromthe N E 
Farmer, some years since. Being alway 


desi. ous tu try * new things,” if they pro 
mise utility, and-especially if they cost bi. 
little, I set about constructing one. As : 

could procure neither sione nor cnet soni 
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Fad was 100 POPES O57, if they Ved Goats 
within my reach, I took a “ junk’ out of a 
vemlock log, about six feet'in length—in- 
serted gudgeons in the centre at each end, 
m which was hung a sort of frame, with a 
congue lise a sled. 

With this machine, I went over my wheat 
sround, breaking every “lump,” aud sink- 
nig every small stone, and lett the field in 
excellent order for the scythe. 

Nor is. this all the benefit derived from 
colling. By pressing the soil closely round 
the grain, much more of it will vegetate 
than with the usual management—and_ in 
case. of drouth, the ground will not “ dry 
ap’? soquickly, As to making the ground 
heavy, (as some fear it will) I think it has 
about the same effect, with respect tc that, 
as the hand of the housewife has, in being 
passed over the surface of the “brow, 
loaf,” before committing it to the oven. 

Much has been said in the Farmer upon 
raising potatoes—each writer has rather a 
better method than the others. {1 am well 
satisfied with the method I have adopted, 
which is, to select a piece of grass ground, 
(the smoother the better) and cart on a 
large dressing of green barn manure, at 
my leisure. When ready to prepare for 
planting, I spread the manure evenly as 
possible, but no more in a day than I can 
turn under——turn the sod, flat and roll well 
immediately—then harrow length-wise of 
the furrows with a light harrow, till the in- 
terstices between them are filled—next 
mark off the rows with a small plough cr 
chain, and plant on the surface with a co- 
vering of about two inches. I have prac- 
ticed hilling lightly, but think I sha'l omit 
it altogether this year. I stir the ground 
well with the Cultivator. 

Some of the a ivantages.of this mode of 
culture I conceive to be the following :— 
The grouad not being ploughed till tate, 
the grass gets a good start, and being co- 
vered, together with the unfermented ma- 
nure, ferments, anil forms a hol bed which 
brings forward the crop surprisingly, and 
continues to afford nourishment in abund- 
ance, till it comes to maturity. The roll- 
ing prevents the furrows from being torn 
up by the harrow, and the filling of the cre- 
vices. between the furrows prevents the 
possibility of any grass or weeds growing 
trom the manure, and you have a clean 
field, if the soil is free from foul seeds, in 
fine. order for a crop of wheat the next 
spring. I have pursued the same course 
with my corn for three years past, with the 
addition of a light top dressing of old ma- 
uure, and [ have never had better success 

Farming begins to look wp in this sec- 
tion of the State, and with the bounty on 
wheat, and the prezent pinching scarcity o' 

srovisions, in view, I think, with the bless 
ing of a bountiful Providence, we shall be 
»etter supplied for the future. 

Horace Wiper. 

North Dirmont, April, 1837. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
“4a CENT’S WORTH OF SAUCE SAVES A 


Mr, Holmes :—I sometimes scribble « 
sittle for the Farmer, and I hope when you 


SHILLING’S WORTH OF MEAT.” lie the great quantities of every 
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hink that the public or farmers are not in- 
terested, you will oblige me.by. throwing 
my communications under yout table. 
The Legislature have very wisely given 
an impulse to the raicing of breadstuffs—._ 
the staff of life, so called-—in Maine. 
(hough. I hope considerable money. will 
be taken from the Treasury for the prem- 
iums proposed—all can see:tha' if more 
wheat be raised, more money will besaved 
in the State to replenish the Treasury=-I 
am nevertheless convinced that Farmers 
do not pay attention, enough to. their Gar- 
dens, and the raising of beans, peas, and 
the various other varieties of sauce. 

Does a cent’s worth of sauce saye a 
shilling’s worth of meat? No doubt. it 
does,—-and I add that good sauce. saves 
bread, too. Beans, for instance, are. a 
hearty sauce. . One remarked to me -re- 
cently, that * dear as beans are at present, 
they are the cheapest sauce in my family, 
for they save bread and meat too.” I wish 
farmers would raise more of ‘them, and at- 
tend more to the varieties. Sauce is also 
more healthy or wholesome than many 
things which we eat. 
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A Lover or Goopv Tunes. 





Correspondence of the Springfield Repub. and Jour. 
Boston, March 6. 

The Fanevl Hall Market attracts the at- 
tention of strangers. In many respects it 
has not ifs equal in the Union. It is 536 
feet long, 50 feet wide, two stories high, 
and wholly built of granite. The centre of 
the building is wider and higher, being 74 
feet by 55, with a dome. In the second 
story of the centre, is a spacious Hall, call- 
ed Quincy Hall, in honor of John Quincy, 
Esq., who, as Mayor of Boston, contribu- 
ted so much to the execution of the noble 
enterprise. The principle entrances are 
at the east and west ends—the west end 
fronting Faneuil Hall. ‘This grand struc- 
ture was commenced in August, 1824, and 
with the improvements on eaah side of the 
street opposite, was completed in about 
two years. ‘The Market cost about $1,- 
000,000. The greater pait.of the land on 
which the Market stands, as well as the 
beautiful row of steres on each side of the 
street opposite, has been reclaimed {r..m 
the sea, by filling in with earth at different 
times. Many acres in other business parts 
of the city, have been made in the same 
way. The interior of the Market is divi- 
ded into 128 stails ; 14 for mutton, lamb, 
veal and poultry ; 2 for poultry and veni- 
son; 19 for pork, lamb, butter and poul- 
try; 45 for beef; 4 for butter and cheese ; 
19 for vegetables, and 20 for fish. The 
second story of the Market ig used as a 
depository for wood—and the Stures on 
South and ‘North Market. streets are built 
of corresponding architecture to the mar- 
ket. It is said there is no. market in the 
(nion which is so uniformly stocked in 
variety as this, Besides the usual assurt- 
nents of meats and vegetables, here may 
ye had all sorts of nuts and fruits. , It is a 
sight for an epicure. , One would. think to 
kind. of 
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ood, that there was no, danger, .of . famine. 
At the east end, on. the outside, is.adarge 
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tall, where a thousan 
fooks,,souge, hatches, 
sale, This.is, brilliantly lighted in the 
evening-, The market is most thronged of 
a Saturday evening, As I entered the 
west end, and. looked down the long avenue 
of more than 500 feet, with a row of lamps 
oneach side, it seemed like an endless gal 
lery. of “ fat things,” with a dense crowd o! 
buyers, the whole distance, .As I forced 
my way; through, I saw a numberof poor 
men.and women lvoking wishfully upon the 
fine, beef, poultry, and butter, and secming 
to:sqy,,1 wish. my, money was equal to my 
desires. 








FARMERS’ WORK. 


Bacon.—About: Christmas, if the wea- 
therbe:coldish, isa good time to kill. If 
the weather be very mild, you may Wait a 
little longer ; for the hog cannot be too fat. 
The day before killing, he should have no 
food. To kill a hog nicely, is so much of a 
business, that it is better to pay a shilling for 
havin » it done, than to stab and hack and 
tearthecarease about. Thereare two ways 
of going to work to make bacon; in the 
one:yourtake off the hair by scalling — 
This is the practice in most parts of Eng- 
land, and: all over America. But. the 
Hauipshire way, and best way, is to burn 
the hair off, ‘There is a great deal of dif- 
ference in the consequences. ‘The -first 
method slackens the skin, opens all the 
pores of it;;makes it loose and flabby by 
drawing:.out the yoots of the hair. The 
second tightens the skin in every part, con- 
tacts all. the sinews and the veins ‘in the 
skin, and makes, the flitch a solider thing, 
and. the skin a better protection to the 
meat,..The taste of the meat is very dif- 
ferent from that of a scalded hog ; and to 
this chiefly it was that the Han.pshire ba- 
con owed its reputation for lis excellence. 
As the hair is to be burnt off, it must be 
dry, and care, must be taken, that, the hog 
be kept on dry, litter of some sort, the day 
prévious to killing. When killed he is laid 
upon a narrow bed of straw, not wider than 
his carcase,-and only two or three inches 
thick. He is then covered all over thinly 
with straw, to which, according as the 
wind may be, the fire is put at one end.— 
As the straw burns, it burns the hair. It 
requires two or three coverings and burn- 
ings, and care: is taken, that the skin be 
Not, in any part, burnt or parched. When 
the hair is all burnt off close, the hog is 
scraped clean, but never touched wiih wa- 
ter.» The upper side. being finished, the 


hog is turned cver, and the other side is||$ 


treated in like manner. ‘This work should 
always be done before day-light; for in 
the day-light, you cannot so nicely disco- 
ver whether the hair be sufficiently burnt 
off. ‘The light of the fire is weakened by 
that of the day. Besides, it makes the 
boys get up very early for once at any 
rate, and that is something ; for boys al 
le like a bonfire.—[Cobbett’s Econo- 
my. , 





From tho New-York Cultivator. 
fe Pity mie 2 DUTTON CORN. 


aa’ Norruaneron, Jan, 18th, 1837, 
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corn purchased of you last autumn, which, if 
you tuink proper, you are at liberty to giv 
a place in the Cultivator. Tae variety i- 
the twelve rowed early Dutton, or Buel corn 
and is the best with which I am acquainted 
particularly for latitudes north of 40°, 0: 
accouut of its early maturity, which is, | 
should say, two weeks earlier than the com 

mon or eight rowed kind. ‘Out of severa: 
acres of tie latter, planted the last.season, | 
had not a bushel of sound corn, it being de- 
stroyed by the early frosts, while the Dutton 
was ripened and harvested on the 20th Sap- 
tember, and'did not give more than two per 
cent. of soft corn. In the preparation of, 
the method of culture, &c., 1 pursued the 
course frequently recommended by you ; but 
was, through the whole process, exceedingly 
annoyed in contending with old prejudices 
and practices of laborers and others, who of- 
ten rebelled, and were disposed to place 
themselves conservators over me, in spite of 
all resistance on my part. If their prophe- 
cies were to prove true, my corn would nave 
been seven times blasted. Grave doubis 
were expressed as to the advantage of tue 
roller, and in tie preparation of tie seed, 
(see Cuitivator, vol. 1, p. 37,) “whoever 
aeard of roiling corn in hot tar? It wilk-be 
scalded, ruined, and never come up.” It 
all came up, however, and why? Bucause 
being of tae early variety, it was well ripen- 
ed, tne preceding backward season, the re- 
verse of which was much complained of in 
ithe common kind, . Tnuen, again, “ it was 
itoo tiiick—depend upon it, sir, waen yuu 
come to look for ears, you will fiad nothing 
but stalls; two feet and a half! four stalks 
in a hill! it is entirely too much—it will co- 
ver the ground and you will get nothing.” 
As to smoota hoeiag, or witho. thills, it was 
a thing they had “strong.doubts about.” 
Tue cultivator, however, was allowed to be 
“a grand thing,” and clean weeding pre- 








sented no objections ; here of course was a 
long respite, and I was allowed quietly to en- 
\joy the pleasant anticipation of a good crop. 
jlt so happened that my corn was not hid in 
a corner. but grew in an open field, was sub. 
ject to the mspection of many a passer by, 
jand I was muca gratified by the frequent 
‘remark,—* what a fine piece of corn?” But 
when the harvesting came, the objector says, 
| you have done wrong:in cutting it up, it is 
better to top it,” and again, “ you are en- 
tirely too early, it will not'‘harden.” Tie 
fact is, however, it got taoroughly hard, and 
brigiter or better corn | never saw ; it was 
cut the 20th September, husked and weigh- 
ed the 10th November. The piece of 
round measured ove acre and five and a 
nalf rods, and yielded eight thousand seven 
hundred and eleven and a_ half pounds, 
(which, at 75 lbs. tae bushel, allowed by tae 
agricultural society,) gave one hundred and 
twelve and a half busuels to.the acre; also, 
four heavy two horse loads of ‘well cured 
corn stalks, worth more taan-a ton of the 
best hay. 





PREPARATION OF THE GROUND, MANURE, &c. 
I have a fine lot, containing: six acres, ly 
ing east, and in full view from my house, 
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slightly undulating and gently sloping, ou}\p 


ae 
5B | at.as a. book of knowledge )..c4 0 
vith the slovenly and parsimonious habit, 
»iten persevered in, and.I am_ so farm 
vleased with. the. result; it_ speaks joe 
‘avor of good husbandry, I am Well s 
ad, too, that you must eed 

would be fed yourself, 


sich, 
our land if yo 
aie lot. ‘has . 
many years, (59 or more, { hay t I'kno 
yeen undisturbed by the ploug 
erroneoys opinion that 


: at. be 


should remain for the sy only. 14 
soil is mostly a warm sandy loam; some { 

of it, however, is low and wet; this T hh 
overcome by thorough draining. (Ont 
subject I may hereafter have something to 
say. 58 
I See by deep ploughing last fall}"a 
part of the above lot, carted and spread up- 
on it the 10th of May, 35 loads of long un- 
fermeuted stable dung ‘to the acre, cote 
five heaps to the load, dropped at five yards 
distance each way ; this, after being careful- 
ly spread, was passed over with a heavy rol- 
ler, and afterwards well harrowed, 

the’ 15th of May, and ashed as it made*its 
appearance above ground. tee 


ESTIMATE OF EXPENCES, &¢, 
Dr.— 
To ploughing wt two yoke of 
cattle, 14 days, at $3, 
Rolling and harrowing 1$ days, 
single team, at $2, 00 
Seed corn, [ 
Preparing seed corn with tar, &c. . 
Piauting two days, at $1, mh 
Taree noeings, two days each, ae 

at $1. 

Horse and man 14 days, with 


i tee 





cultivator, $1 50, 2 25 
Cutting and binding two days, we 

at $1, 2 00 
Picking and husking seven days, Gans 

ut wi, 7 00 
38 loads manure, at $1, $38 00 - 
Carting and spreading, at 25 

cents, 9 50° 

$47 50 


Deduct two-thirds for th2 suc. 
ceedinz crops in the rotation, 31° 61 





20 bushels ashes, at 124 cents, 
Spreading 1 day, at $1, 
luterest on land, valued at $150 


Cr.— ‘ 
By 624 bushels corn, at $1 50, 
5v busnels seed do. at $2, 


2 do, soft -do, at 50 cents, 
4 loads stalks,» * 
: $209 75 
Deduct expenses, — “66°39 
Profit, $153 36 


__T have not had experience enough to ku 

wh Oe sam ag my hold 
swurd in the fall, a ead the n 
gure on the eutinte tha ine ag be z, 
to apres ‘ae. sundae Fe the sprir 
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which two or three years ago, | commenced 





Juper Buet—Drar Sin—The following 


farming in miniature, on the rotation system, 





Ky depend on the season, in the fits 





tice ; if the season should ‘be d 
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wae ehh aatinel eee 
IRS TP ag aud 


(patos mera 
apa greater ntageé, than if it lay be 
. pt turf? © 

‘ews on the subject. 


¥ will thank you’ for you: 
een: ‘used my own teams, and hire 
y the month, at 12 to ‘$14, yet 
onsequence of rainy weather, broken 
2 Bex I ‘think it but right to charge the 
sir price of labor by the day, both for man 
‘and team: In estimates of "his kind, the 
labor is frequently charged per day at the 
average of the price per month, which 
pu uite a different result. The esti- 
corn, at $1 50, may appear to 
peel overrated, nevertheless, it is a fact, 
that corn of an inferior quality is selling 
aenrnt Sener 
Yours, very respectfully, 
H. G. Bowers. 
_N. B. Since writing the above, it occur- 
red to me that, although in the preparation 
of seed corn, tar is recommended chiefly, 
-as a protection against birds, 1t may also 
have another very important effect, (there- 
by saving a replanting in consequence of 
wet weather,) in providing a coat, impervi- 
ous to the superabundant water, until the 
sun shall, by its genial warmth, cause the 
germ to disengage itself from its confine- 
‘ment. 


* Old sward, for corn land, is best 
ploughed i in the fall, and if long manure is 
at command, it may be buried in the opera- 
‘tion. It will undergo but slight if any ter- 
mentation before poviahine, and the soil 
-will,imbibe what it gives off of nutriment. 
A clover lay is best ploughed early in May, 
shaving the manure previously spread. if, 
in the first, manure is rot at command, we 
would recommend that the plough be set 
deep, and that'the manure be bufied in t.e 
(spring, immediately preceding planting, by 
a superficial furrow, which shall leave the 
sod as much as possible undisturbed.— 


[ Conductor. J 


From the Farmer and Gardener. 

CULTURE OF RUTA BaGa. 
Mr. James M. Lawton, in a communi- 
ation in thé Cultivator, gives the following 
tules for the preparation of the soil, and the 
peulture of the Ru ta Baga. The conclu- 
sions at which he arrives are the result of 
—_ years experience and close observa- 





Fre, 


1. The land, he says properly adapted 
_to the,nature of the plant, is a strong loam. 

1, The land should be ploughed early 
‘ip the spring, in order that the sward, if it 
have,one, may rot by the 10th of June. 
_...B. The land should be made per‘ectly 
mellow. and smooth, and a good coat vf 
manure, that is fine, say sheep or barn ma- 
nure should be put on. 
» 4° Throw the land into ridges 24 inches 
apart, with a small horse plough. 

*, Roll down the ridges by a light rol- 

ler, or other instruments ; make a light fur- 

bei say an inch drill in the seed on 
“orabout the 16th of June : the seed shoulc 
be 10 inches apart in the drill, and when 
‘the plaat | come up, all but one plant should 
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son, that is, keep the wecds out, and 
earth stirred about the plants ; ‘as isayas aie 
irst brevking the ground they must be pow 
dered with plaster of Paris,—and twice af 
terwards also—when they receive the two 
ast hoe ngs. 

Mr. Lawton further adds, that he has 
found the above rules, when closely follow- 
ed, never to fail in producing a good crop; 
that last year he raised from 90 rods, that 
is fro n half an acre and 10 perches of land, 
605 bushels of sound, close grained Ruta 
baga turnips, on land a distance from the 
house and barn, on which, never to his 
knowledge, a spoonful of manure had been 
placed until within a few days of the time 
he put the seed in the ground. This pro- 
duct was equal to 1075§ bushels per acre 
The success or Mr. Lawton should surely 
serve to stimulate every farmer aud planter 
to at least appropriate an acre or two to 
the culture oi this exce'lent and hardy root. 
Unlike the other members of the turnip fa- 
mily, it preserve through the hardest win- 
ter in the field, ifthe precaution be taken to 
throw a furrow up against the rows just as 
the hard frosts set in, and may be drawn 
thence for use,as occasion may suit. They 
are also more firm in meat, and more nu- 
tritious than any other turnip. Horses and 
cows fed upon them do not scour as when 
kept on the other varicties. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA—LIBERAL PREMIUM. 


We have been favored with a copy of 


the advertisement of this society offering 
premiums for “ culinury vegetabl.:s, fruits, 
and flowers, for 1837,” and on looking ever 
them we are gra'ified to find that its mem- 
bers are influenced by feelings of enlarged 
liberality. 

We comply with their request to publish 
the subjcined, with pleasure ; the generous 
spirit which auimates the institution is to 
be seen in this noble effort to preserve one 
of the most delicious of fruits, from its most 
deadly enemy, and we sirceiely hope that 
the pecuniary stimulant they offer will serve 
to urge the nursery men and horticulturists 
of our country, to turn their at ention se- 
riously towards the discovery of the pre- 
ventive in question. 

BLIGHT IN PEAR TREES. 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
anxious to promote the discovery ol pre- 
ventive for the disease usually termed blight 
in Pear ‘l'rees, offers. a premium of FIVE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS, to be paid the 
person who shall discover and make public 
an effectual means of preventing its attack. 
Lhe premium not to be awarded until after 
the expiration of three years from the pub- 
lication of the preventive, nor until the So- 
ciety shall be fully satisfied of its efficacy. 
Communications on the subject may be 
addressed per mail to Davin Lanpreta, 
Cor. Secretary, Philada. 





From the New-England ‘Farmer. 
' Manure.—Stable and barn-yard ma- 
nure is reudered of little value by long ex 
posure to t..e air, sun and wet weather. 





indeed, every moment of such exposure 
takes away froai such manure some part of 








* ii ae Paar 
remarks-on thie: waste of manure by expo. 
sure, have been given in the N. KE. Far. 
mer, vol. v. page 842, but may be ‘new to 
some of our more recent subscribers. 

“He who is-_within the ‘sphere of the 
scent of a dung-hill,” says the celebrated 
Arthur Young, “smells that which his crop 
would have eaten, if he would have per. 
mitted it. Instead of manuring the land, 
he manures the atmosphere; and before 
his dung-hill is finished he has manured 
another parish, perhaps another county.” 
Stable and barn-yard manure should be 
kept as carefully from the sun and fain as 
grass, which has been cut for hay. When 
cattle have been yarded over night, it will 
be well to throw their -manure into heaps, 
and cover them with a little loam or. marsh 
nud, previously prepared for that purpose. 

“ Earth is a powerful absorber of all the 
gasses which arise trom putrefaction. But 
a layer of common soil along the top of a 
fermenting dung-hill from 12 to 18 inches 
ihick, and allow it to remain there while 
the process is carrying on with ‘activity, 
and afterwards separate it carefully from 
the heap, and it will have been. impregna- 
ted with the most fertilizing virtues. ‘The 
composts, which of late have attracted so 
universal attention, and occupied so large 
a space in all agricultural publications, ori- 
ginated in the discovery of this absorbing 
power of the earth, and in the application 
of it to the most beneficial purposes. A 
skilful agricultu.ist would no nore think of 
allowmg a violent fermentation to be going 
on in thts dung-hill, unmixed with earth, or 
other matter to fix and secure the gaseous 
aliments, than the distiller would suffer his 
apparatus to be set at work, without sur- 
m unting his still with the worm to cool and 
condense the rarified spirits, which ascend 
in evaporation. In both the mest precious 
mutter is that which assumes the aeriform 
state ; and to behold it escaping with indif- 
ference, is a demonstration of the most pro- 
found ignorance.”—[ Letters of Agricola. ] 





Inrusion or Watnut Leaves To DE- 
stTROY Insects.—It appears-by a commu- 
nication to the London Horticultural So- 
ciely, by Sir Charles M. L. Monck, Bart., 
that worms which infested plants in pots, 
were destroyed by a pint of an infusion of 
walnut leaves given to each pot. The 
worms quickly emerged from the mould to 
ihe suriace, and were removed. This 
treatnent was repeated the following week, 
when a few more worms were extracted; 
the plants, which had been sickly, afier 
this application resumed their health and , 
blossomed strongly. ‘This success induc 
ed Sw Charles to try the experiment on 
orange trees, and other plants in pots, and 
it was attended with equal success. He 
thinks that the infusion is beneficial, not 
only in destroying worms, but that it ‘acts 
also as a manure. The infusion is made by 
pouring boiling water on fresh walnut 
ieaves; which having stood till cold i is reas 
dy for ‘use. 

Forsyth recommends @ deesetion of wal: 
nut leaves as an antidote to meects, and & 
decoction of elder leaves is allo seid to an 
swer the same purpose. sideline 
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“mass of fat. 







Arors:—In )Prussia ‘the’ Potatre is 
cabinaned. with peculiar success ;—as the 
stalk. 8, the earth is heaped up, leav- 
ing only three leaves at the top; roots are 
thus greatly increased, and the produce is 
said to be astonishing. 





Fat..Oxen.—-Messrs, Hillman and 
Thayer, of this town, slaughtered a pair of 
oxen last ‘week, from the stall of Mr. George 
Cook, which presented as fine specimens 
of ‘beef as we ever witnessed. We saw a 
hind quarter as it lay in the butchers’ cart, 
and it, appeared to. be almost a.complete 
The fat on the rounds was 

apparently two or three inches thick. Our 
stomach yearned, as may well be suppos- 
ed, for a good cut from the tender loin, but 
we were compelled to turn disappointed 
away, for the price was fourteen cents a 
pound: ‘These oxen weighed 4,385 on 
the hoof, and after they were dressed, 3,190 
‘pounds. The butchers paid ten dollars the 
hundred pounds.—[Hampshire Gazette. ] 
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AVERY’S ROTARY STEAM EN. 
GINES.—AGENCY.—The subscriber of- 
fers his services to gentlemen desirous of 
procuring Steam Engines for driving Saw- 

1LLS,.GRAIN-MILLs, and orHeER Manurac- 
TORIES of any kind. 

Engines only will be furnished, or accom- 
panied with Boilers and the necessary Ma- 
chinery for putting them in operation, and 
an Engineer always sent to put them up, 

Information will be given at ali times to 
those who desire it, either by letter or by 
exhibiting the engines in operation in this city. 

Inquiries by letter should be very explicit 
and the answers shall be e yually so. 

D. K.MINOR, 
30 Wall-st., New York. 





DRAWING INSTR™MENITS.—E. 
& G. W. Blunt, 154 Water-street, New- 
York, have received, and offer for sale, 
Drawing Instruments o! superior quality, 
English, French, and German. Manufac- 
ture. 

They have also on hand Levels of supe- 
rior quality-at low prices. 

(<> Orders received at this office for the 
above Instruments. 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 
A Practical Treatise on Locomotive En- 
e. with Engravings, by the CuevaLier 
PamBour—150 pages large octavo— 
done up in paper covers.so as to be sent 
by mail—Price $1 50. Postage for any 
edistance under 100 miles,-40 cents, and 
60 cts. for any distance excecding 100 ms. 
Atso—Van de Graaff on Railroad 
Curves, done up as above, to be sent by 
mail—Price $1. Postage, 20 cents, or 

30 cents, as above. 





Arso—Introduction to a view of the||: 


works of the Thames Tunnel—Price fifty 
cents.. as above, 8 cents, or 12 cts. 

*,* ‘On the receipt of $3, a copy of each 
of thé: above works will be forwarded by 


mail to'any part of the United States. | || 


= ation to Mechanics; Metinane, Manu-|; 
facturers, $c.—The undersigned give no- 
tice that the first Annual F AIR of the Mas. 
sachusetts, Charitable Mechan cs’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the citv of* Boston, in 
September next, commencing on Monday, 
the 18th, and continuing at. least three 
days. 

The Association have placed at the dis- 
posal of the Board of Managers, the sum of 
Five Thousand Dollars, to enable them to 
conduct the Fair upon a liberal'scale ; and 
they hope to be ablé to render satisfaction 
to all who may feel disposed to offer arti- 
cles for exhibition. , 

Medals or Diplomas will be awarded to 
the owners ofall articles that may be deem- 
ed worthy of such distinction ; and the 
Managers intend that the strictest im- 
partiality ard fairness shall be observed in 
the distribution of Premiums. 

The Managers, in furtherance of the ob. 


of articles from every department of. indus- 
try ; of choice specimens of American in- 
genuity and skill ; rare and valuable domes- 
tic productions, natural or artificial ; the 


ject they have in view, invite contributions| 





delicate and beautiful handiwork of females ; 
useful labor-saving machines, implements of 
husbandry, and new models of machinery, | 
in all their varieties. 

Judges will be appointed.to examine all! 
articles offered, and the managers will award 
a gold or silver medal, or a diploma, to all 
articles that may be pronounced by the | 
‘udges worthy of reward. 

Articles intended for exhibition, must be) 
delivered on or before Wednesday, Septem-| 
ber 13th. 

Arrangements will be made to exhibit, in 
operation, any working models that may be! 
offered, which will render the exhibition 
useful and interesting, and the managers re- 
spectfully invite contributions in this branch, 
A careful and competent superintendent 


dels sent fur this purpose. 


Board of Managers. 
Stephen Fairbanks, Jos. T. Buckingham, 
John Rayner, James Clark, 
William Adams, Henry W. Dutton, 
Uriel Crocker, George Darracott, 
Gardner Greenleaf, ‘ Wm. S. Pendleton, 
James L. Homer, Charles A. Wells, 
J ames Barry, Henry Bailey, 


Joseph Tilden, Jonas Chickering, 
Ephraim.Harrington, Henry H. Barton, 
Joseph Lewis, Thomas Boyd, 
Walter Frost, Wm. Uunderwood, 


Tnomas. J. Shelton, George G. Smith, 
~ John G. Rogers. 


P. S. For any further information ad- 
iress JAMES L. HOMER, Corresponding 
Secretary, Boston. 
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Boston, March 24, 1887. | m26-ts1_— 


will be appointed to take chare of all mo-| 


lectures, to occupy coe ae icf 
ing the Ist week of May. 


The use of the theodelale level, Soma 
plain table, cross, and oN. ee u 
upon the mstruments themselves: topo- 
graphical drawing executed under supervi- 
sion ; survey of routes ; problems of exéa- 
vation and embankment ; railroad curves; 
all the usual) details of | construction upon 
common roads, railroads, and canals ; in- 
cluding bridges, culverts, tunnels, and the 
various kinds of motive power ; nature, 
strength and stress of materials ; ‘masonry, 
carpentry and constructions in iron; allu- 
vial deposites, guaging of streame, &c— 
The whole purely elementary, . Terms of 
admission to the course, $20. 

Apply to C, W. Hackley, Professor of 
Mathematics in the University, 32 Wavet- 
ly 1 lace. 


—- 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

The first vo'ume of this valuable. work, 
has just made its appearance in this . 
A few copies, say twenty-five or thirty atl, 
ha ve been sent out, and those have nearly or 
quite all been disposed of at ten dollars 
each—a price, although not the value of the 
work, yet one, which will prevent many of 
our young Engineers from ing it. In 
order therefore, to place it withi. their reach, 
and at a convenient price, we shall reprint 
the entire work, with all its engravings, 


\|neatly done on wood, and issue in.six parts 
which 


or numbers, of about 48 pages: each, 
can be sent to any part of the United Statés 


'|by mail, as issued, or put up in a volume at 


the close. 
The price will be to subseribors three dol. 


lars, or five dollars for two copi 
in advance. The first number will be 
for delivery early in April—Subscriptions 


are solicited. 


NOTICE TO CARPENTERS. 


A number of Carpenters are wanted. to 
lay the superstructure of the Georgia Railroad, to 
whom liberal wages will be given. 

The road traverses an elevated ridge which is en- 
tirely free from any local cause of sickness. 

JOHN EDGAR THOMSON, Ch. E 
Engineers Office, May 22, 1837 2230 
Augusta, Gev. 


NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. _ 


NOTICE is hereby given that the grading 
of the ‘ a and ‘iat and La Port 
ble track, between Michigan city ate 
tance of 12 miles, will be let at othe 
lowest bidder, at La Porte, on 
day of June next 
The Mups, Profiles and ena rec omen 
be ready for cxammation at the Engineer's office in 
La Porte, after the first of June. 
R. STEWART, President. 
Michigan City, April 23, 1837. 22-2 m 


TO CONTRACTORS. ~~ 




















PROPOSALS: ‘will be. received until 
Tuesday evening, the 27ih Jnne next, at. the office of 
the Wrighisville, rok ard Gettysburgti Railroad, in 
York, for laying a track of Rails on : 

‘the above ruad, ing from Wai, 
xy Plans and thi 
exhibited in the aiter 
nica ys be furvish 
ouston, P. M., at York. “8 
May 8, 1897. fie SS BAT fog 
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AMES grep map pS ste wae 
BRSGE 2 mile loge: James River and Kanawha 
improvement, consisting of twenty locks, about ene 
culverts and several large aqueducts, which 
efered. so respunsible coatsacturs at fair prices. 


ONTRACTORS: 


te 








7 and aqueducts are to be built of cut 
@tone.. © 


<i Peo erg conti for, mast be finished by the 
ay of July, 1838 ' 
phn ash os of obtaining work are requested 


at theoffice of the undersigned, in the city of 
Ri , before the pin of May, or between 
the fifiti and the fifteenth of aT; 

Tic. ndhdel Rnaiebee den. tev te Kalco 
The 3 e inéer,Jas. Riv, a. Co. 

-P. 8 —The valley of James Hiver above Rich- 
wond is healthy. 

MECHEL 3 16—10t 


PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND 
___. BOAT SPIKES. 
''**The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps con- 
stantly for sale a very exterisive assurtment of Wrought 
Spikes and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches, manufactured 
the-subscriber’s Patent Machinery, which after 
; years successful operation, and now aimost uni- 
versal use in the United States, (as well as_England, 
where the subscriber obtained a patent,) are found 
rior to any ever offered in market. 
Salted ‘Companies may be supolied with Spikes 
baying. countersink heads suitable tw the hules iu iron 
_to any amount and on short notice. Almost all 
. the Railroads now in progress in the United States are 
fastened. with Spikes made at the above named fac- 
; for which purpuse they are found invaluable, 
‘as their ion is Ture than double any commun 
made by ihe hammer. 
-*,* Allordera directed tothe. Agent, Troy, N, Y., 
will be punctually attended to. 
eA) SITS "HENRY BURDEN, Agent. - 
» Proy, .N. ¥., July, 1831. 
| *,* Spikes are kept for sale, at factory prices, by I. 
& J. Townsend, Albany, and the principal [ron Mer- 
*ehants in Albany ana T at ; J.1. Brower, 222 Wate: 
street, New-York ; A: M. Jones, Philadelphia; T. 
vi Baltimore; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 
Wh MS iallnval Ciinpetiion would do well. to for- 
their orders as eurly as practicable, as the sub 
-seriber is desirous of sewing the mannhiotuting so 
asto kee the daily increasing demand tor 
“ie Spik PAS OS ein) % Hi. BURDEN. 


TO RAILROAD CONTRACTORS. 


SEALED proposals will be received at 
the office of the Selma and Tennessee River Kail- 
mae peel in. the town cf Selma, Alabama, fur 
the graduation of the first forty miles of tle Selma 
‘end Railroad. Proposals for the firsi six 
miles from Selma, will be received after the first of 
May, and acted on by the Board on the i5:h May. 

s for the ensuing 34 miles, will be received 
after. the. 10th May, .out will not be examined aniil 
fx co of August nex, when, the work will be ready 


? 








contract. 

The line, after the first few miles, pursuing the flat 
ofthe Mulberry Creek, occupies a region of country, 
baving the repute’ of being highly heaithful. It is 
free trom pode and swunips, and is well watered — 

svil is generally in cultivation, ‘and is dry, light 

i sandy, and uheommonly easy of excavation.— 
The entire length of the line of the Sel a and ‘Ten- 
nessee Railroads, will be about }70 miles, passing gen- 
only b a region as favorable for health as any 
in the Southern Country 

‘Owing 10 the great interest at stake in the success 

of this enterprise, aud the amount of capital already 
embarked, in it, this work must necessarily proceed 
with of, ind.J invite the attention of men of indus- 
try and enterprise, both at the North and else wheie 
“fo this undertaking, as offering in the prospect of 
eontinned evaployinent, and the character. of the svil 
and climate, a wide and desirable field to the cou- 
r. 


tractor. 

Propoonle may. be addressed either to the subseri- 
ber, or to! incr Gilbert Shearer, President of the 
Company. 


ANDREW ALFRED DEXTER, Chief Engineer. 
Selma, Ala., March 20th, 1827. A 15tf 


ROACH & WARNER, 
. Manufeeturersof OPTICAL, MAI HEMATICAL 
ANwv PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 293 


. New: Yook, wih constantly on hand 
Sctaageanthgentgelt of Instruments in thei: 


line. Y ive Law west 
Wholesale Dee Country Merchants supplied 
| COMPASSES, BaARUME- 
TH yet METERS, &e. dic. of theiz own 
eture, ¥ accurate, and at lower prices 
he had at any other establishment. 
Instrnments made to erder and repaired. 14 ly 





| 








-KRAME BRIDGES. 


«THE undéfsigned, General \A gent of Col. 
S. H. LONG, to build Bridges, or vend the right to 
others tu build, on his Paterit Plan, would respectful 
inform Railroad and Bridge Corpora.ions, that he is 
prepared to make cuntracts to build, and furnish all 
materials for superstructires of the kind, m any patt 
of the United Siates, (Maryland excepted.) 

Bridges on the above planare to be seen at the ful- 
lowing localities, viz. On the main road leading from 
Baltimore to Washington, two miles from the former 
place. Acrossthe Metawaukeag river on the Mili- 
tary road, in Maine. On the national road in Illinois, 
at sundry points. Onthe Baltimore and Susquehan- 
na Rrailroad at three points. On the Hudsun and 
Patterson Railroad,in twoplaces. Onthe Bustunand 
Worcester Kailroad, at several points. On the Bos- 
ton and Providence Railroad,atsnndry points. Across 
the Contvocook river at Henmiker, N fr Across the 
Sonhegan river, at Milford, N.Y. Across the Con- 
nevticut river, at Haverl.ill, N. H. Acrossthe Con- 
tuocook river, at Hancock, N. If. Across the An- 
droscoggin rivet, at Turner Centre, Maine. Across 
the Kennebec river, at Waterville, Maine. Across 
the Genesse river, at Squakiehill, Mount Morris, 
New-York. Across the Wh:te River, at Hartford 
Vt. Across the Connecticut River, at Lebanon, N. 
H. Acrussthe niouth of the Broken Straw Creek, 
Penn. Across the muuth of the Cataraugus Creek, 
N. Y.. A Railroad Bridge diagonally ac oss the Erie, 
Canal,in the City of Rochester, N. Y. A Ra lroad 
Budge at Upper still Water, Orono, Maine. This 
Bridge is 500 feet in length; one of the spans is over 
200 feet. It is probably the FIRMEST WuO0w N 
BRIDGE ever built in America. 

Notwithstanding his present engagements to build 
between twenty and thirty Railroad Bridges, and se- 
veral common bridges, several of which are now in 
progress of construction, the subscriber wil promptly 
attend to businessof the kind to much gr-aterextent 
and on liberal terms. MOSES LONG. 

Rohester, Jan i2tn, 1837., 4—y 


ALBANY EAGLE AIR FURNACE AND 
MACHINE SHOP. 


WILLIAM V. MANY manufactures to order 
IRON CASTINGS for Gearing Mills and Factories o} 
every description 

ALSO—Steam Engines and Railroad Castings o 
every description. 

The collection of Patterns for Machinery, is not 
equalled inthe United States Y—ly 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 


ROPES FOR INCLINED PLANES OF RAILROADS. 


WE the subscribers having formed a 
co-partnership under the style and firm of Folger 
& Coleman, for the manufacturing and selling oi 
Ropes for inclined planes of railruads, and for other 
usc s, offer tusupply ropes fur inclined planes, of any 
length required withvut splice, at short notice, the 
manufacturing of cordage, heretofure carried on by 
8.5 Durfee & Co., will be done by the new firm, the 
same superiniendant and machinery are employed by 
the new firm that were employed by S. 8. Durfee 
Co. All orders will be prumptly attended to, and 
copes wul be shipped to any port in the United States, 

12th month, 12.h, 1836. Hadson, Columbia County 


Siate of New-York. 
S ROBT. C. FOLGER, 
33—tf. @LURGE COLEMAN, 


AMES’ CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 
SPADES, &c. 
300 dozens Ames’ superior back-strap Shovels 
150 do do do plain du 
150. do do do _ caststeel Shovels & Spades 
150 do do Gold-mining Shovels 
100 do do plated Spades 
50 do , do sucket Shovels and Spades. 
Pogether with Pick Axes, Churn Drills, and Crow 
Bars (steel puinted,;) manutactured from Salixbury fe- 
Gined 1ron—tor sale. bythe manufacturing agents, 
WITHERELL, AMES & CO. 
No, 2 Liberty street, New-York 
BACKUS, AMES & CO. 
No. 8 State street, Albany 
N. B —Also furnished tu order, Shapes of every de. 
seription, made frum Salsbury refined lron v4—if 














STEPHENSON, 
Builder of a superior style of Passenger 
Cars for Ratiroads. ‘ 
No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 





New-York. ; 

RAILROAD COMPANIES woulddo wellto exs 
mine these Cars ; ° ecm of which may be see) 
on’ that part of the New-York and Pirigen Koiver 
nuw in operation tt 


a : 4 ¥ 
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«! | ‘TO RAUROAD: CONTRACTORS, 


| PROPOSALS Will be received, at the office of the 
Hiwassee Kalroad Com., in the wwn of. ATHENs, 
TE NessEe, until; sunset, of | > June. 12th, 
1837 ; for the grading, masonry and bridges, on that 
purtionof the Hiwassee RarLRvaD, which fies be. 
tween the River Tennesseé and :Liawassee. A dis. 
tance of 40 miles, 

‘The quantity of exeavation will be about one mil. 
lion of cubic yards. 

The line will be staked out; and, together with 
drainings and specifications of the work, will be 
ready for the inspeciion of contractors, on and after 
the Ist day of June. 

JOHN C. TRAUTWINE, 
Engit.eer in Chief Hiwassee Railroad. 
J6—-6t. 


RAILWAY IRON, LOCOMOTIVES, &c. 


sag: subscribers offer the fullowing articles for 

sale. 

Railway Iron, flat bars, with countersunk holes and 
raitred juints, 





Ibs. 
350 tons 2 by #,15 flin length, weighing 4,58, per ft, 


280 * Q i, “ “ “ 355 “ 
70 “ las ‘, “ “ 2k “ 
so “* 4% s, * “ “ 1455 “ 
9o “1h « “ “ t “ 


with Spikes and Splicing Plates adapted thereto. To 
be sold five of duty to State goveruments or incor. 
porated companies. 


Orders for Pennsylvania Boiler Iron executed. 

Kail Road Car and Locomotive Engine Tires, 
wrought and turned or unturned, ready to be fitted on 
the wheels, viz. 30, 33, 36, 42,44, 54, and 60 iaches 
aiameter. 

-E. V. Patent Chain Cable Bults for Railway Car 
axles, in lengths of 12 fet 6 inches, to 13 feet 24, 24 
3, 3¢, 34, 34, and 3% inches diumeter. 

Chains for lnclued Plaves, short and stay links, 
manutactured fromthe E. V.Cable Bolts, and proved 
atthe greatest strain. 

India‘ Rubber Kope for Inclined Plaines, made from 
New Zealand fax. 

Also Patent Hemp Cordage for Inclined Planes, 
and Canal! ‘lowing Lines. 

Patent Felt tor placing between the iron chair aud 
ston bluck of Edge Ka:lways. 

Every descripuon of Railway Iron, as well as Lo- 
comotive Engines, imported’ at the shortest notice, by 
the agency of une of our partners, who resides in 
Hngland for this purpove. 

A highly respectabie American Engineer, resides 
in Englaud for the purpose vf inspecting all Locome- 
iives, Machinery, Kai'way lron &c. ordered through 


us 
A. & G. KALSTON & CO, 


23 tf Philadelphia, No.4, South Fronist. 





ARCHIMEDES WORKS, 


(100 North Moor sireet, N. Y.} 
New-York, February 12th, 1836. 


THE undersigned begs leave to infurm the proprie- 
tors of Railroads that they ure prepared to furnish all 
ainds of Machinery fut Ruilroads, Locomotive Engines 
of any size. Car Wheels, such as are now in success 
tul operauion on the Camden-and Ambuy Railroad, 
none of which have failed—Castings of ali kinds, 
W heels, Axles, and Boxes, furnished at shortest notice. 
H. R. DUNHAM & Cu. 


MACHINE WORKS OF ROGERS, 
KETCHUM ..xnp GROSVENOR, Paterson, New- 
lersey. ‘Lhe undersigned receive orders fur the fol- 
lowing articles, manutactured by thm, of the most 
superior description in every pariicu:ar. '} hem works 
0: Ing extensive, aud the nnmber of hands employed 
bring Sept they are enabled to execute both large 
and orders with prumptness anu despatch: 

RAILKOAD WORK, ~ 
Locomotive Steam-Engines and Tenders; Drive 
ing and other Lucomutive W heeis, Axles, Springs 
Flange Tires ; Car Wheels of east .iroti, from a va 
riety of patterns, and Chills; Car Wheets of éart iron, 
with wrought Tires ; Axles of best American 
iron, Springs; Boxes and Bolts for Cars. 
CUTTON WOOL AND FLAX MACHINERY, 
Of all descriptions and of the most improved Pat 
“oT Siyle. vo oo Millwrights % # 
i Geering a: illwright wor nerally; Hy: 
drauiic and vther Presses; eolia; Gallen- 


4—yti 








mi OGERS, KEVCHUM, & GROSVENOR 
Patterson, New-Jersay, of to Wellsree 





Jors; Lathes and Tools of ail Kinde, top ad Bross 


Gewese ters 2206254 
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